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OR the stories in this volume entitled ‘‘ Hope- 

ful Kitty,” ‘‘ The Village Magnate,” and ‘‘ The 
Queen of the Village Fountain,” the author was 
awarded the first prize at the Royal National 
Eisteddfod, which was held at Bangor in September, 
1902, when Sir Lewis Morris acted as adjudicator. 
The last, which was published in the Eisteddfod 
volume, is issued here by the permission of the 
Eisteddfod Association. 

The following is what Sir Lewis says of these 
stories in his adjudication: ‘““Ap Anwyl’s stories 
(the author’s nom de plume) are full of characteristic 
touches; all appear to have been studied from 
village life, though I should have thought it 
probable that the incidents of the first refer to 
a somewhat more. remote period than the ‘ fifties.’ 
The second is a pleasant study of an eccentric but 
a kindly old bachelor; the third is an equally 
pleasant study of an incurably optimistic peasant 
woman.” 

The story entitled “‘The Student’s Red Rose” 
appeared in The Christian World, and is reprinted 
here by permission of Messrs. James Clarke and Co. 
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TALES FROM THE WELSH HILLS 


I 
BORN ON THE FLOOD 


“A wanderer is man from his birth. 
He was born in a ship 
On the breast of the river of Time ; 
Brimming with wonder and joy, 
He spreads out his arms to the light, 
Rivets his gaze on the banks of the stream.” 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


I 


eS HAT a delightful morning, Joe! Jennie 

will have the sun to shine on her ring,” 
said Miriam Owen to her son, as he came down 
from his bedroom. He was to be married that 
morning at Salem Chapel, in the quiet village of 
Brynafon, by Thomas Samuel, the aged minister. 
The young couple had decided to emigrate to 
America, and were to sail from Liverpool a week 
to the very day after the wedding. The front of the 
chapel was beautifully decorated for the occasion, 
and long before eight o'clock, the hour fixed for the 
ceremony, the place was packed, the onlookers con- 
sisting chiefly of women, young girls, and children. 
On the window-board, on the right hand, opposite 


the big pew, was a black cat, drowsily lying down in 
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the sun. When and how it came there no one knew. 
Mr. Samuel was a fine, venerable-looking man, 
always genial and brimful of humour. It was his 
custom when officiating at weddings to give a short 
address by way of advice to the young couples, and 
his instructions were given in a way that could 
never be forgotten. 

As he stood up to commence the proceedings, a 
boy who sat near the window tried to drag down 
the black cat. 

‘‘Ah, Jim, my lad,” he said, ‘leave her alone; 
she has come here, like all of you, to witness the 
ceremony. People say that a black cat is a lucky 
thing in a house, and why not in a chapel or a 
church, especially when there is a wedding going 
on? Well,” he proceeded, ‘‘ I am expected to say 
a few words of advice to our courageous young 
friends. I call them courageous, because they have 
decided to face two great changes at the same time 
—a change of state and a change of country. But 
we should never forget that a world of change is 
a world of progress, and I hope, my dear young 
friends, that your wedded life will be as the ‘ shining 
light that shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day.’ As an eminent Church of England divine 
said: ‘The first blessing which God gave to man 
was society; and the society was marriage; and 
that marriage was joined by God Himself, and 
hallowed with a blessing.’ If you will always bear 
that in mind, you will never forget that you are to 
be one in love, one in service, one in sympathy, 
and one in joy. As one says: ‘She that is loved 
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is safe; and he that loves is joyful.’ Marriage is 
the real beginning of life. The Garden of Eden 
was not a paradise for Adam till he got a wife, and 
to dress and keep it for himself alone would have 
been a drudgery. Love one another with pure, un- 
selfish love, and remember the old Welsh proverb: 
‘Woe to him that loves and is not loved!’ See that 
you have not more than one interest, or you are 
sure to disagree, and it may be to quarrel. May 
God grant you both a long and happy life in the 
sunshine of His presence !” 

When the parties were signing their names at 
the close of the ceremony, the old minister said 
with beaming eyes: 

‘“‘Now, Jennie dear, you are signing the old 
name for the last time. Write it with a firm hand, 
that all may see that you are not sorry for what 
you have done nor afraid of the consequences. I 
have noticed that young brides as a rule write their 
names rather badly at their wedding. It is perhaps 
because they are thinking of their new name. But 
what is there ina name? It depends what people 
put in their names, and I hope that both of you 
will strive to put the best in yours.” 


II 


Joe’s father and Jennie’s brother Tom went with 
them to Liverpool. As they stood on the landing- 
stage, waiting for the boat to take the young couple 
along with others to the steamer, Jennie said : 

“‘T never saw the hills looking so beautiful as 
yesterday, when we were coming here. Something 
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from them went into my very heart, which made it 
leap for joy, and at the same time filled my eyes 
with tears.” 

‘‘Perhaps you will come back sooner than you 
think,” said her brother. 

“Never, Tom!” said Jennie. ‘‘ Well, never to 
stay, will we, Joe ?” 

“‘T don’t think we shall; but it depends upon 
how we shall like the country and how we shall 
get on.” 

‘Ah, yes, my children,” said Joe’s father ; 
“how to get on in life is an important question. 
Get on to what? Thousands upon thousands have 
succeeded to amass great wealth and to reach high 
social positions without getting on at all in the true 
sense of the word. If you will get on in the Far 
West, see that your whole nature prospers. But, 
my children, if you do not like the country, you 
may feel sure that we shall be very glad to see you 
back.” As they were stepping into the boat he 
added: “ May the wind and the waves be kind to 
you, and may God be with you !” 

‘‘ Remember me to my mother—and to them all 
at home,” said Jennie, waving her hand, and with 
big tears trickling down her cheeks. 


Ill 
They had a delightful passage, and settled down 
in a flourishing manufacturing town in Conemaugh 
Valley, where they made for themselves a beautiful 
home. Joe was sober, steady, and attentive to his 
work, and earned good wages. And no one ever 
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took greater pride in her house than Jennie did. 
It was a picture of cleanliness and brightness. She 
had no higher object in life than to make her 
husband happy. 

In leaving her when going to the works one 
Friday morning in May he kissed her and said: 

“Good-bye, darling; take care of yourself. I 
shall be with you in the evening.” Then he began 
to sing the Welsh national anthem, ‘‘ The Land of 
my Fathers.” 

* Joe!’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ what is the matter with 
you? I never saw you so jovial as you are this 
morning. Don’t sing that, my lad; you make me 
long for dear old Brynafon far away.” 

After he had gone she looked with mingled 
feelings at framed photographs of Joe’s parents 
and her own, and groups of the two families, with 
some ornaments, on a sideboard. 

** Ah,” she said to herself with a sigh, ‘I wonder 
if they are talking about us at home now? Ah,” 
she continued, turning up her sleeves, ‘‘ I mustn’t 
yield to these feelings, or I shan’t attend to my 
work and make everything tidy and nice by the 
time my Joe comes home.” 

During the morning there were signs of a storm 
brewing, and in the afternoon a terrific gale, accom- 
panied by heavy rains, swept through the valley, 
when foaming torrents rushed down the hills to 
join the mightily flooded river. The house shook, 
the wind roared in the chimney, and the pelting 
rain rattled against the window-panes. 

“Oh, “tis awful!” cried Jennie, wringing her 
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hands together. ‘‘ What shall I do? Oh that my 
darling Joe were here! But how can he come 
home through this frightful storm? God help me! 
The water is flowing into the house !” 

At that awful moment Joe rushed through the 
door, with his face white with terror, and shouted : 

‘‘The dam is burst in the hills, and the valley is 
flooded! Let us escape, darling, for our life!” 

The water rose quickly, and a big plank used as 
a seat in front of the house began to float. 

‘‘ There isn’t a moment to lose, dear!” said Joe 
to his wife. “ Come, let me lash you on that plank ; 
it’s the only chance of saving your life! To outrun 
the flood is impossible !” 

“Oh, Joe, my darling,” she cried in agony, 
‘‘what will you do? Can’t you cling to the plank 
with me?” 

*“No, my darling; it can’t keep us both above 
the water. I'll take my chance.” 

“Can't I take Dickie with me?” she cried 
(a skylark they had brought with them from 
Wales). ‘‘ He sang beautifully all the morning.” 

After Joe had lashed Jennie on the plank, he 
hastened for Dickie, but before he had finished 
fastening the cage on the plank a wave came and 
swept the plank away with its precious load. She 
was swept down on the mighty flood, along with 
the huge mass of floating ruins of public buildings, 
churches, and houses. Hundreds of the latter 
were turned on their sides, and in some cases three 
or four were hurled on one another, and the sight 
of unfortunate inhabitants in the wreckage of their 
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homes, with their shrieks piercing through the 
raging elements, no tongue can tell nor pen 
describe. The terrible flood seemed as if leaping 
down the valley with wild, irresistible force, without 
scarcely touching the ground, with a front like a 
rapidly-moving wall twenty feet in height. And to 
add to the terribleness of the disaster, simultaneous 
with the bursting of the dam a great fire broke out, 
in which seventy persons were burned to death. It 
seemed as if all the destructive elements of nature 
had conspired to annihilate the town and villages 
with their inhabitants. 

On the back of this leaping flood Jennie’s plank 
was carried twenty miles down the valley, alter- 
nately struck by pieces of timber and dashed 
against wreckages of houses. Among the different 
objects Jennie saw on the flood was a piano swept 
on the crest of a wave. Just as it was passing her 
a piece of wood was hurled against the keys, which 
made them sound. Jennie, forgetting her perilous 
position in the humour of an instant, whispered to 
herself: ‘‘ The storm is playing on the piano !” 

- The next moment she was made to realize her 
position by being struck by a piece of floating 
débris which set her plank whirling round on the 
flood, and when she looked for Dickie the cage 
was gone. ‘‘Oh, my dear little birdie,” she said, 
‘‘T shall never hear him sing again!” The last 
thing she remembered to have seen was a section 
of a bridge striking against a tree into whose 
branches a man and two women had scrambled 


for safety, and sweeping all away. 
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IV 


The work of rescuing went on bravely for hours, 
and hundreds were saved. Among those that were 
pulled out of the flood was a young woman with an 
infant clasped to her bosom, and although she 
seemed to be entirely unconscious, she held the 
helpless babe fast in her embrace. She was con- 
veyed with her babe to a cottage close by, on the 
brow of a hill, where they were at once attended to 
with the greatest care and tenderness. When the 
poor woman came to herself, she cried in agony : 

“Oh, my Joe! my Joe! what has become of 
him? I am afraid I shall never see him again. 
And where is my baby ?” 

“ The baby is all right,” said the nurse, “anda 
fine boy he is, too. I'll bring him here now, that 
you may see him.” 

Just then a rescued man was carried to the same 
house, who had been saved by clinging to a log of 
wood. As he was brought into the house he cried: 

“Oh, my darling Jennie, I am afraid she is 
drowned and that I shall never see her again! Oh, 
God, what shall I do?” 

‘**Ah!” exclaimed Jennie from the other room; 
‘that’s my Joe’s voice! Thank God he is saved ! 
Tell them,” she said to the nurse, “to bring him 
here at once.” He was instantly brought into the 
room; but to describe the joy of their meeting is 
impossible. 

“Joe!” Jennie exclaimed, stretching out her 
arms, ‘‘ how I thank God that you are saved !” 
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“Oh, Jennie dear,” he exclaimed, lavishing his 
kisses on her; ‘‘ my heart is bursting for joy to see 
that you also are saved !” 

“Yes, my Joe; God in His mercy has saved us 
both for one another. And see!” she said, pointing 
to the baby in the nurse’s arms, “I have brought 
you a fine boy from the flood!” 


Vv 


They were left homeless and penniless with their 
new-born babe, and wrote to tell their relations in 
Wales the story of the terrible disaster, and their 
miraculous escape. Money was sent to them at 
once, with a letter expressing a strong desire that 
they should come back without delay. Joe was 
anxious to stay, and assured his devoted wife that 
he would work harder than ever to make her 
another comfortable home. 

“Take courage, my darling Jennie,” he said 
with a smiling face; “‘we shall soon have a 
better house than the one that was swept away 
by the flood; and what we have passed through 
will add a new element of joy to our life! The 
flame of our love, sweet Jennie, will burn brighter 
and stronger, if possible, after we have passed 
through the terrible flood!” 

““T know, dear Joe,” answered Jennie, “that 
you will do your best, and that life will mean more 
for us both after this; but I would rather we should 
go home. And one reason I have for this is, that 
I have made up my mind that no one shall 
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christen our first-born but our dear old minister 
who married us.” 

‘“‘T quite agree with you in that desire,” answered 
Joe, ‘‘and should like it immensely, but I would 
rather we stayed here for a few years in any 
case.” 

““No, Joe; if we shall agree to go, let us go at 
once; we shall be there the beginning of the 
summer, and in time to hear the cuckoo. Ah, I 
wish we had little Dickie to take with us; but the 
dear little thing perished in the flood. And yet his 
sweet song is with us!” 

At last Joe yielded, and with gleeful hearts they 
sailed from New York for the Old Country the first 
week in June. 


VI 


There was great joy at Brynafon when they 
arrived, and for days hundreds of neighbours and 
old acquaintances called to see them, to congratulate 
them on their arrival home after their wonderful 
escape. 

The second day after their arrival the christening 
took place at the house of Joe’s parents, to which 
several friends and relations had been invited. As 
the venerable old minister held the child in his 
arms, he said: ‘‘I have had the pleasure during 
nearly fifty years of my pastoral life of christening 
hundreds of children, but it has not been my 
privilege before to baptize a child born on a flood ! 
Ah, my friends,” he continued in a solemn voice, 
“all men in a sense are born on the flood—the 
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flood of time, which rapidly flows between the two 
eternities; and we should never forget that in this 
world progress means to struggle with our might 
and main against the current, though at times we 
may be buffeted and tossed by the wind and waves. 
As Shakespeare says: 
*** To be, or not to be, that is the question: 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 


Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And by opposing end them ?” 


Ay, to end them by using them as a means of 
our progress. If God in His mercy will grant 
this beautiful child life and health, may He give 
him strength bravely to oppose the temptations 
and troubles of life and victoriously end them! 
His parents wish his name to be called Moses, 
which means drawn up or taken out. And I hope 
that he, like that great man who was drawn out 
of the Nile to be the leader of God’s people from 
the land of bondage, is destined by Divine 
Providence for achieving some noble work.” 
Whilst still holding the child in his arms, he offered 
a beautiful and touching prayer for him, his parents 
and relations. 

After the ceremony, the party, as is the custom 
still in many places in Wales, sat together to a 
sumptuous tea. As they were enjoying the dainties 
on the table and listening with rapt attention to 
the old minister relating amusing stories, they were 
startled by a sharp knock at the door—it was the 
postman. The door was answered by Miriam 
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Owen, who brought in her hand a long roll, 
addressed to Joe. 

It’s from America!” he said. “ I wonder what 
is it ?” 

‘‘ Well, open it,” his mother said, “‘ that we may 
see what’s in it.” After he had done so and un- 
folded it, it proved to be a picture of the great 
disaster in the Conemaugh Valley. It was handed 
to the minister, who held it open with his hands, 
whilst all the party crowded round him to have a 
look at it. 

**That’s me on the plank!” exclaimed Jennie. 
‘*Do you see it, Mr. Samuel ?” 

‘“No; where? Oh yes, I see it now. What a 
wonderful escape !” 

After all had looked at it with amazement and 
interest, Jennie lifted little Moses in her arms to it, 
and putting his lips to touch her picture on the 
plank, she said: 

‘** Now, darling, give your mother a kiss on the 
flood, where you were born!” Bright tears fell 
from her eyes on the picture. 

‘* What are you crying for, my girl ?” asked her 
mother. 

*“I was only thinking of what we have come 
through in such a short time.” 

‘* Yes,” answered the minister ; ‘“‘ what God and 
His great love and mercy has brought you through ! 
Don’t forget to point out often to little Moses the 
picture of his birthplace !” 


II 
THE QUEEN OF THE VILLAGE FOUNTAIN 


“ A sense of earnest will 
To help the lowly living ; 
And a terrible heart-thrill, 
If you have no power of giving.” 
MILNES. 


I 


ALF a century ago not a town or village in 

Wales could be found without a common 
fountain, well, or pump; and some places could 
boast of possessing two or three, if not more, 
sources of water-supply. In those days (and even 
now in some parts of the Principality) the village 
fountains were places of great interest, and afforded 
splendid opportunities for studying human nature, 
as they were frequented by romping boys and girls, 
young lassies, gossiping women, and old people, 
fetching water in vessels of different shape and 
size, such as pitchers, buckets, firkins, steans, jars, 
jugs, and sometimes tea-kettles. In summer, 
especially if it happened to be a dry one, when 
there would be scarcity of water, a large number of 
people and children would be seen at these places 
waiting to have their vessels filled. The women 
passed the time by chattering about the events of 
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the day in the village, the lassies by talking and 
whispering merrily about their sweethearts, while 
the boys and girls would amuse themselves by 
playing, which would often end in quarrelling about 
their turn at the fountain. 

What a difference of temperaments and dis- 
positions was to be seen! Some would be stern 
and inflexible, insisting upon having their rights, 
and would yield to no one. Others, on the con- 
trary, would be considerate and kind, and would 
gladly allow feeble old men and women their turn 
at the fountain; and some would be delighted to 
have an opportunity for fulfilling the law of love by 
bearing the burdens of others on their way home 
from the fountain. 

The fountain of the village of Llanfodwen was 
supplied partly by a spring and partly by a tiny 
stream which flowed into it down the steep 
hill, at the bottom and on the brow of which 
the houses of the village were scattered. The part 
of the hill behind the fountain was wooded, forming 
a striking contrast with the rugged rocky parts, 
which in some places in summer were all ablaze 
with gorse blossoms. In front of the fountain 
there was a level open space of considerable 
extent. 

In dry summers it would be usual to see as many as 
thirty or forty empty pitchers in front of the fountain 
waiting to be filled. And asa great many of those 
who came there to fetch water could not spare time 
to wait for their turn, it was a great convenience to 
have someone on the spot to take charge of the 
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vessels, and see that they were filled in the order in 
which they had been brought there. This valuable 
public service was rendered at Llyndu fountain for 
many years by a brave woman called Lowry Jones. 
She was a big strong woman, with large features, 
yellow complexion, black hair, and dark piercing 
eyes. She wore a frilled white cap, with a thin 
shawl over it, and on that a low-crowned beaver 
hat. She had a short dress of home-spun Welsh 
stuff big apron, and a warm woollen shawl over her 
Shoulders neatly pinned in front. Her throne was 
a rough square block of stone, on which she used 
to place a folded shawl for a cushion. She had 
always by her side, resting against the rock, a 
heavy hazel stick. This she used as a sceptre, and 
sometimes as an implement for inflicting corporal 
punishment on youthful transgressors of the laws 
of her kingdom. But as a rule simply to put her 
hand on her wooden sceptre was enough to restore 
order and to secure obedience. She would be seen 
ascending her throne every morning at eight o’clock, 
where she would stay in summer, with the exception 
of short intervals for meals, till ten o’clock at night. 
But she would never be seen sitting idle on her 
throne, and had her knitting always with her. It 
was most interesting to watch the quick motion of 
her fingers and to listen to the click of her knitting- 
needles blending with the gushing sound of the 
stream. Nothing could have been more queen-like 
than this, and by thus combining industry with 
regal authority, Lowry is a worthy example to 
queens of nobler dominions. 
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She ruled with perfect impartiality, and all were 
treated alike irrespective of all distinctions and 
differences. Her word was law, and there was no 
higher court to which to refer water disputes. 

One day there came to the fountain a woman 
called Miriam Meredith, who was in better circum- 
stances than most of her neighbours, bringing some 
washed clothes in a wooden tub for rinsing under 
the fountain. She pushed her way in a defiant 
manner between the empty vessels, and through 
the waiting crowd to the fountain. “ Halt!” 
shouted Lowry. 

“JT am in a great hurry,” pleaded Miriam 
Meredith, ‘‘ and can’t wait.” 

“Wait you must for your turn,” answered the 
queen. ‘Although you are a big woman, I can’t 
allow you to come to the fountain before those who 
are here before you. And besides that, there is no 
reason that you should be allowed to come here to 
rinse your clothes when the poor people are waiting 
for water for cooking their meals. You must wait 
till children and all have had their vessels filled. 
It’s the first to the mill that gets the corn ground, 
and the law is the same at the fountain.” 

Miriam had no option but to obey Lowry’s 
command. And she allowed no one to stay a 
minute longer at the fountain when their vessels 
were filled. 

Just then, who should pass but Griffith Pugh, the 
humpbacked little shoemaker, who said with a 
sarcastic look: ‘‘ You have a large gang of vessels 
to-day, Lowry, and I don’t know how on earth 
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you're able to distinguish them! You know them 
by name, I suppose ?” 

“No,” replied Lowry, with a quickened click of 
her knitting-needles. ‘‘I know them, as I know 
you, Griffith, by their shape.” 

Sometimes a venerable minister of the Gospel, 
called Seth Owen, might be seen in the dusk of 
summer evenings walking with his bright and 
chatty little maid to this stream, to help her to 
carry her pitchers. The minister was slow in his 
movements, dignified in his appearance, and de- 
liberate in his use of words, and would immediately 
resent any liberty taken with him. He was one of 
the old school, and was jealous of the dignity of 
his office. He used occasionally to meet at the 
fountain Moses Ellis, the village tailor, like himself 
fetching water. Moses was short of stature, a little 
stout, active in his movements and mercurial in 
temperament, and took keen interest in asking 
puzzling questions and discussing nice theological 
points. It was seldom that he and the old minister 
met without having a sharp controversy on some 
subject or other. One beautifully clear and calm 
evening in August, as he was waiting for his pitchers 
to fill, who should come to the fountain but the 
minister, with his bright little maid at his side, 
carrying a pitcher in each hand. When he saw 
the minister, Moses Ellis asked with a quick look: 
“Which comes first, Mr. Owen—justification or 
forgiveness? I believe it’s justification.” 

‘“‘You’ve answered your own question,” said the 
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minister, smiling, ‘‘and I cannot see your object in 
asking it.” 

‘“ Now, Moses!’ shouted Lowry with the ringing 
sound of her stick on the hard stone, ‘‘ your second 
pitcher is running over; take it away at once and 
make room for Mr. Owen. Pardon me, Mr. Owen 
dear,” she added; “it’s waste of time to argue with 
Moses; he’ll have the last stitch on the subject, 
whatever it’ll be, whether he’s right or wrong.” 

*‘Mind your own business, Lowry, with your 
‘last stitch,’’’ Moses exclaimed scornfully, with a 
sharp turn of his head. 

‘“‘ That’s what I am doing,” answered Lowry in 
an authoritative manner, ‘‘in telling you to mind 
yours by taking your pitchers out of the way.” 

“Tush!” he exclaimed, taking the pitchers away, 
‘“‘there’s no reason in Lowry; she’ll have the last 
word here—whatever.”’ Then turning to Mr. Owen, 
he proceeded : ~ 

“I am surprised at you, a minister of the Gospel, 
making light of the doctrines of the Bible.” 

“You are greatly mistaken, my friend,” answered 
the minister; ‘I am not laughing at the doctrine 
in question, but at the dogmatic way of my 
questioner. It seems that you have made up your 
mind on the point.” 

SMES. 

*‘ And so you are not open to conviction.” 

No.7 

“Then there is no use in my discussing it with 
you.” 

“ No; but I want your opinion on it.” 
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“‘T don’t agree with you,” said the minister ; 
*‘ but still Iam open to conviction. I dare say you 
remember the story of the woman who was a great 
sinner, at the house of Simon the Pharisee, washing 
the feet of Christ with her tears, and wiping them 
with her hair ?” 

“Yes,” said the tailor; ‘‘I know that story as 
well as any of you ministers. What about it ?” 

‘Well,’ answered the minister, ‘what Christ 
said to her was ‘ Thy sins are forgiven’; and will 
you say that that did not include justification, and 
was before it ?” 

“Pooh, pooh!” exclaimed Moses; “that’s only 
one verse.” 

“Mistress told us not to be long,” interrupted 
the little maid, looking at her master with her 
piercing black eyes, ‘“‘as she hadn’t a drop of water 
to make coffee for the visitors,’ and, taking the 
pitchers one in each hand, she hurried on. 

‘‘ Well,” said her master, going after her, ‘‘ per- 
haps it’s of more importance to hurry on with the 
water, which is wanted for domestic uses, than to 
argue about doctrinal points with a man who knows 
more about tailoring than theology.” 

“‘ Oh indeed!” exclaimed the tailor; “if you will 
come to my workshop, perhaps you will learn some 
things there which you can’t learn in your study, 
with all your books.” 

* Perhaps so, but not about theology,” answered 
the minister, as he quickened his pace to relieve 
his little maid by taking the pitchers from her tiny 
hands. 

2—2 
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One hot day, when the water ran slowly, there 
stood by the fountain a merry lass waiting with 
folded arms for her can to fill. Just at that moment 
there came lazily along in the direction of the 
fountain a young sailor, who had come ashore that 
day, and who, it seems, was intimate with the lass. 
When he saw her he exclaimed: ‘‘ Dear old sweet- 
heart! is it you that stands there? How are you 
since we met last ? I have acapital new song which 
I learnt last week. Would you like to hear it ?” 

““ Yes,”’ said the girl, nodding and smiling. 

‘* Listen, then: 

“When all the world is young, lad, 
And all the trees are green ; 
And every goose a swan, lad, 
And every lass a queen ; 
Then hey for boot and horse, lad, 
And round the world away ; 


Young blood must have its course, lad, 
And every dog its day. 


“¢ When all the world is old, lad, 

And all the trees are brown ; 

And all the sport is stale, lad, 
And all the wheels run down ; 

Creep home, and take your place there, 
The spent and maim’d among ; 

God grant you find one face there 
You loved when all was young.’ 


“‘Tsn’t it good?” he exclaimed, and, putting his 
arm round the waist of the girl, he added: ‘‘ Let us 
have a dance, old sweetheart.” 

“Now,” shouted the queen of the fountain, 
“none of your courting and flirting here! Your 
can is full, Kate; off with you! There are others 
waiting to have their pitchers filled.” 
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**Come on,” said the young sailor, rushing away 

with the girl’s can in his strong hand, and humming: 
“* And every goose a swan, lad, 
And every lass a queen.’ ” 

“You see, my lad,” shouted Lowry, as they were 
going, “that you get a wife that can bake your 
bread, wash your clothes, and knit your stockings. 
Aren’t you the son of Fanny Powell, of Gilfach 2” 

“Yes,” answered the young man, with a burst of 
laughter, and stopping suddenly. 

“T thought so,” answered Lowry. ‘“ Mind, my 
lad, that your laughter is not turned into a wail. 
You’re the very picture of your late dear father and 
your grandfather before him, with whom I played 
when we were children. Ah me! I am getting old. 
You think of what I’ve told you, and remember me 
to your mother.” 

“All right; I shall,” answered the young sailor, 
starting, with the girl’s can still in his right hand, 
placing his left arm round her waist and giving her 
a kiss, adding: “I must get something for carrying 
your water.” 

‘‘ For shame!” cried the girl, giving him a push. 

‘ Hush! there’s no shame in a kiss, and I haven’t 
seen the lass yet who doesn’t like one.” 


II 


In spring and early summer most of the families 
in the village used to have their yearly washing, 
which lasted for several days, done on the open 
space in front of the fountain. Large iron and 
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copper caldrons were conveyed there, and tem- 
porarily fixed on stones or bricks, for the purpose 
of boiling water. Fire was made under them the 
night before, ready to be lighted the following 
morning, and the caldrons filled with water from 
the fountain. About three o’clock in the morning, 
at the break of the dawn, when deep silence pre- 
vailed in the village, made more impressive by the 
melodious notes of a thrush on a branch of a syca- 
more tree above the fountain, the queen might be 
seen with a rushlight in her hand, lighting the fires 
one after the other. After that she would proceed 
to fill with water a large number of empty vessels 
placed in order near the fountain, to be ready for 
the washers, and that filling them might not inter- 
fere with the ordinary work of the fountain. About 
four o’clock the women and lasses, with turned-up 
sleeves, would be seen hastening there from different 
directions, singing hymns or comic songs as they 
witnessed with delight the blazing fires and the steam 
ascending in wreaths from the boiling caldrons. In 
a few minutes the whole place would be alive with 
the chattering and laughter of the women, and the 
rubbing, rinsing, and splashing noise of the wash- 
ing; and woe to the man or woman who would 
attempt in any way to hinder the washers with 
their work. Early in the day all the sandbanks along 
the beach facing the village would be seen covered 
with the washed clothes spread there to dry. 

One delightful morning, when the sun shone 
brightly, and the refreshing and bracing breezes 
from the sea gently swept over the place, and just 
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as the queen was taking her seat on the throne, 
knitting in hand, and the washing was at full 
swing, the washers talking gleefully and the chil- 
dren briskly carrying them water from the foun- 
tain, who should make his appearance before the 
queen but the young sailor who passed through 
the place some time before. He looked at the 
queen with a smile and a nod of his head, and 
said: 

“ Good-morning, Lowry Jones. What a grand 
day !” 

“Good-morning, young man. Yes, ’tis a splendid 
day for the washers, and they couldn’t have wished 
a better one if they had been allowed to order it. 
I never saw them in a better trim, and you may 
depend upon it when people are happy in their 
work they do it as well as they can.” 

“Well, it’s not difficult to be happy when the 
sun shines and the wind is fair. I’ve brought you 
a present of a pound of tea, Lowry Jones.” 

‘¢ What for?” she asked, with amazement. 

“For the good advice you gave me some days 

ago.” 
‘“What advice? It’s not often that I am paid 
for my advice, and the only pay I expect is to know 
that it is appreciated and acted upon. What advice 
did I give you? I’ve no recollection of having given 
you any.” 

“The advice you gave me about choosing a wife. 
I had taken a fancy to that girl with her bewitch- 
ing looks, but have found out that she is an untidy, 
useless flirt, and can neither wash my clothes, bake 
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my bread, nor knit my stockings, and I gave her up 
at once.” 

“Well done, my lad!” exclaimed Lowry, with 
the ring of her stick on the hard stone. “I am 
glad you have found out your mistake before you 
have put your feet in the stocks.” Pointing to the 
busy washers, she added: “That’s the place to 
make the choice of a good wife. Ifa girl does her 
work well at the washtub, as a rule she can turn 
her hand to almost everything. I have seen scores 
of young girls standing before the tub here from 
time to time, and I believe that all the good washers 
that were married turned out to be good wives. 
Do you see the tall lass with black hair by that big 
tub in the corner there ?” 

‘Yes, I had noticed her in coming here; she is 
a bonny girl. I think I know her. Isn’t she the 
daughter of Hugh Mathews, the blacksmith ?” 

‘Yes, she is; if you want a wife, that’s the one 
for you. She has a bit of a temper, they say, but 
so much the better; for all those make good 
wives.” 

“ Good-morning, Lowry Jones; I’ll have a chat 
with her,” and off he went. 

**Good-morning, my sweet dove! You seem to 
be very busy,” he said to the girl, putting his arm 
round her waist and attempting to kiss her. 

“Get away with you,” said the girl, with an angry 
look, throwing a handful of suds into his face; 
‘‘there’s no time for play. I want to put all the 
clothes out before twelve o’clock.” 

“All right, old girl, Pll repay you for that.” 
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“Will you? In what coin ?” 

“In the coin I offered to honour you with just 
now.” 

“We shall see. If you want something to do 
this morning, take that bucket in your hand and 
fetch me some water from the fountain for rinsing 
these clothes.” 

“With pleasure, your majesty. Heigho! what 
else, I wonder ?” 

In bringing back the bucketful of water, he stole 
a kiss and said: ‘“‘I am going, now, my sweet lass, 
and won’t hinder you with your work. Shall we 
have a stroll together this evening ?” 

““T won’t promise.” 

“Come without promising then; I’ll meet you in 
Diphwys Lane at eight o’clock.” 

‘*We shall see.” 

‘Well done, my darling; and I shall feel the 
touch of your sweet lips.” 

“Get along with you, or I’ll give you another 
dash with these suds.” 

* * * * % 

Twelve months after this, Gwenfron, the beautiful 
daughter of Hugh Mathews, the blacksmith, and 
Rhys Jones the young sailor, were married amidst 
great rejoicings in the village. 

The afternoon and the evening before the 
wedding a large number of friends and well-wishers 
were seen wending their way to the blacksmith’s 
house with presents for the young couple, and 
among them was the Queen of the Fountain. 
Handing a salt-cellar, a sugar-basin and a smooth- 
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ing-iron to the young bride, she said with a smile: 
‘‘Now, Gwennie dear, you see that your house’ll 
be kept clean, sweet, and bright. And here is a 
chart for Rhys,” giving her a copy of the New 
Testament, ‘“‘ which he’ll take with him on his 
voyages. To-morrow you'll be starting from the 
port of wedded life, and this chart will show you 
the sandbanks, rocks, and lighthouses. May the 
voyage of life be a prosperous and happy one for 
you both!” 


III 
FROM STORM TO SUNSHINE 


“ But to see her were to love her, 
Love but her, and love for ever.” 
ROBERT BURNS. 


I 


OLLY JONES and Buddig Pugh, of Ty Mawr, 
were passionately in love with each other, but 
Lewis Pugh, Buddig’s father, was furiously opposed 
to the match, and swore that if she married him he 
would not give her a farthing; but neither threat 
nor promise could induce her to give him up. 

When they sat together one evening in the 
beginning of June on the stone seat under the 
crooked oak in Glyn Mynach, he asked her, taking 
hold of her hand and looking into her black 
piercing eyes : 

““What’s the ,matter with you this evening, 
sweetie; you look rather dejected? Has your 
father been speaking unkind words to you ?” 

‘‘Oh, he has been terrible this evening; and he 
made me tremble, and I couldn’t help crying. He 
was as meek as a lamb till I said that I wanted to 
go to the village to see the dressmaker, which was 
perfectly true, but for what purpose he little 
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dreamt! ‘See the dressmaker, indeed!’ he ex- 
claimed ; ‘that’s only your damned excuse. You 
want to meet that churlish sweetheart of yours! 
If you marry him,’ he added, stamping his foot, 
‘you will never be allowed to cross the threshold 
of this house !’” 

“TI don’t understand,” said Rolly, ‘‘ why he is so 
much against me; and we used to be such friends 
always! But I fancy that his wealth and position 
have something to do with it; but still, I am 
honest and industrious, working my way up, and 
respected by all in the place. I don’t see why he 
should despise me.” 

‘*T don’t think he despises you,” replied Buddig. 
“ The fact of it is that he wants me to marry Owen 
Pierce, of Brynmelyn, and has made up his mind 
that he shall be my husband. In fact, he has 
given his consent ; but I hate him, and know that 
I should never be happy with him, and have 
repeatedly told father so. But although he is 
reasonable in all other things, and one of the 
kindest of fathers, he will not listen to me on this 
subject.” 

“He ought to be reasonable, my darling,” 
answered Rolly, ‘and let you have your own way 
in that, and remember that it’s not the business of 
parents to choose husbands and wives for their 
children, however wise and keen they may be. I 
do not mean, mark you, that children are not to 
listen to the advice of parents, but the choice 
should be made by themselves. Makers of lucifer 
matches render great service to society, but makers 
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of human matches are often mischief-makers. If 
the parties do not really love one another, real 
happiness is impossible, which cannot be true of 
us, dear Buddig,” he added, embracing and kissing 
her. 

* Don’t!” she whispered, disengaging herself. 
* There’s somebody coming down the glen.” 

‘“‘No, darling,” he answered ; “‘it was only the 
rustling sound of that squirrel darting through the 
dead leaves. Look at it leaping, or rather flying, 
from branch to branch, steering its way with its 
tail as a rudder.” 

** And how lively and happy it looks !” exclaimed 
Buddig. 

“Yes,” replied Rolly, with a smile; ‘‘ perhaps it 
is on its way to its mate.” 

‘‘Of its own free choice,” answered Buddig, 
laughing. 

‘** Yes, of its own free choice; and we are per- 
fectly free in our choice, because we love one 
another with all our heart and soul. Yes, my 
dove, we are as free in our choice as that gurgling 
stream that flows through the glen, singing merrily 
as it goes.” 

“ You grow poetical,” said Buddig. ‘‘ Isn’t that 
rill which flows down the precipice and joins it 
beautiful! How it sparkles in the sun!” 

“That's you, dear,” said Rolly, pressing her 
hand. 

** What do you mean ?” 

‘‘ Oh, that our life will be the uniting and blending 
of two streams into one harmonious, musical, and 
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joyous flow. Ah, my love, if we shall be happy in 
ourselves and in one another, all will be well with 
us whoever may be against us.” 

“ Rolly dear,” whispered Buddig, “‘ don’t promise 
us more happiness than we can expect. The future 
is dark, my boy.” 

“‘ That’s true, Buddig; but there’s nothing more 
real in this world than the dreams of love, and true 
love can never promise more than it can fulfil.” 

‘* Well, whatever the future may have in store for 
us, it'll be ‘ for better, for worse’!” exclaimed Buddig, 
starting to her feet. ‘‘ Let’s go.” 


II 


“Upon my word,” said Lewis Pugh to Harriet, 
his wife, as the two sat together in the back parlour 
after all had gone to bed, ‘‘I don’t know what to 
think of Buddig, who had the impudence to tell me 
this evening never to mention the name of Owen 
Pierce to her any more; for he is one of the 
nicest young men in the whole county, and so well 
off. And think of her preferring the son of a tanner 
to him! Jam determined he shan’t have her, and 
the next time I see him near the house I'll give him 
the best thrashing he ever got in his life !” 

‘Try to control yourself, Lewis dear,” implored 
Mrs. Pugh, ‘“‘ and mind that you don’t do anything 
that would make you a laughing-stock of the place. 
And I believe, really, that your trying to force her 


against her will to take Owen Pierce does more 
harm than good.” 
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“‘ There you are, Harriet,” he exclaimed, “ siding 
with her against me! Women are women after all, 
and must have their own way.” 

“However that may be,” answered Mrs. Pugh, 
with a smile, “they are better judges on love and 
courtships than men.” 

‘*All I know,” he answered, ‘is that in that 
important matter they never use their own reason.” 

** True, dear,” she answered, ‘‘and that because 
in love affairs it’s safer to follow the heart than the 
head. And as far as my observation goes, as a rule 
those who reason and calculate on the business 
blunder, and some terribly.” 

‘‘That’s all nonsense!” he exclaimed. ‘“ Young 
people ought to listen to their parents, and do as 
they are told.” 

**T quite agree with you on that, Lewis, as a 
question of duty, but the choice should rest with 
them only. Suppose that you had been forced to 
marry me, do you think that we should have lived 
so happily together for thirty-two years ?” 

‘But there was no need to force me, for you 
were the only one that I ever loved, dear.” 

** And what if Rolly Jones is the only one that 
Buddig ever loved ?” asked Mrs. Pugh. 

‘‘That’s enough!” he shouted, throwing down 
Brut, the black cat, which dreamily purred on his 
knee. ‘I can see clearly that you encourage her 
in resisting my wish.” 

‘Not at all, Lewis dear; but I believe she would 
be happy with Rolly, while I am afraid she wouldn’t 
be with Owen Pierce. Don’t you remember the 
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old Welsh proverb, ‘ Woe to him that loves and is 
not loved’? The two would be unhappy, and all 
Owen’s wealth and position would be nothing to 
make up for that. And Buddig told me in plain 
words that she will never marry anyone but Rolly, 
and that if she can’t have him she will drown 
herself in the Black Tarn.” 

‘Tf she’ll be so foolish, then,” he said, ‘‘ let her 
drown herself!” 

“‘For shame, Lewis!” she exclaimed, lighting 
the candle. ‘‘ That’s cruel. Let’s go to bed; and 
when you have slept on the matter you may think 
differently about it. I believe sometimes that people 
learn wisdom in sleep.” 


III 


As the Ty Mawr family sat at tea one delightful 
afternoon, there was a sudden rap at the front 
door, when Owen Pierce was announced. 

“‘T am sorry to disturb you at tea,” he said, on 
entering the room. 

‘Don’t mention it, my friend,” said Lewis Pugh; 
‘** we are very glad to see you always.” 

“Yes, indeed,” added Mrs. Pugh. ‘“‘ You will 
join us over a cup of tea, won’t you? Bring hima 
chair, Buddig dear.” 

“Thanks. I always enjoy having tea with you; 
all ladies haven’t learnt the art of making it as 
you do.” 

“Thank you for the compliment, Mr. Pierce,” 
responded Mrs. Pugh. ‘“‘ How is your dear mother ? 
I haven’t seen her for some time.” 
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** She’s wonderfully well, thank you, considering 
her great age. She never complains, and is always 
happy and cheerful, as you know.” 

‘“*She’s a noble example to younger women in 
that,” remarked Mr. Pugh, “‘and I greatly admire 
her for her happy disposition.” 

“Why do you look at me, Lewis ?” asked Mrs. 
Pugh, with a smile; ‘as if I were fond of complain- 
ing! I believe it’s a greater weakness in men than 
in women. Is your cup ready, Mr. Pierce ?” 

“Thank you.” 

“Pass Mr. Pierce’s cup, Buddig. Was your tea 
agreeable ?” 

“Yes, thank you, Mrs. Pugh; it was very nice. 
You understand my taste perfectly, and I believe 
your gentle daughter understands it too.” 

Buddig coloured in passing him the cup, whilst 
casting an indignant glance at her mother with the 
corner of her eye. 

“Tf she is able to come up to her mother in all 
things,” interposed Lewis Pugh, ‘‘she needn’t be 
ashamed of herself.”’ 

‘Don’t flatter, Lewis dear; as the old adage 
says: ‘Too much cheese will choke a dog.’ Bud- 
dig, my girl, I shall be glad if you, after finishing 
tea, will go to the garden to gather a quart of 
gooseberries for me to make a tart.” 

‘‘T have finished, mother,” she said, ‘‘ and will go 
now.” 

‘‘ May I have the pleasure of helping you ?” 

“No, thanks, I can do it myself; and if you are 
not used to it the prickles will hurt your fingers.” 
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‘“‘If so,” he answered, with a smile, starting after 
her, “I won't feel it in helping you; and as the 
. proverb says: ‘ Better two than one.’” 

After they had finished he said: ‘‘ Let’s go and 
sit in the summer-house for awhile to listen to the 
thrush which sings so melodiously in that apple- 
tree, 

She yielded reluctantly, saying: ‘‘ We mustn’t 
stay long, as my mother will want me.” 

“‘ What a fine view one gets from here of the 
valley and the undulating hills on the other side !” 
remarked Owen Pierce. 

“Yes,” she answered, “‘and I am never tired of 
looking at it, for every time I do so I see something 
new.” 

“You’re a great lover of Nature, aren’t you, 
Buddig ?” 

Yess" 

“So am I. But we need something more to 
love to make us happy, my dear; for, however 
intense our love of Nature may be, she cannot 
respond to it. Don’t you think so?” he added, 
taking hold of her hand and kissing it. 

“Don’t,” she said, sharply withdrawing it. 

“ Buddig darling !” he whispered, drawing nearer 
to her, “‘ you have no idea how greatly I love you, 
and one word from you would make all things new 
tome! Will you say it?” 

** Let me hear it first. What is it ?” 

‘That you love me!” 

‘“‘No, and never can, as I have told you many 
times before.” 
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“Why not? Buddig, you are the only one I 
ever loved, and the only one that can make life 
worth living for me.” 

*‘T am sorry that I can’t say the same of you, so 
let that settle it for ever, and please don’t ask me 
any more; I have given my hand and heart to 
another. I must go now,” she added, starting to 
her feet, taking the gooseberry basket in her hand 
and walking out. 

“So you won’t have me, Buddig?” he said, 
stepping after her. 

**T cannot,” she answered. 

‘‘Then you will be sorry some day.” 

‘No, never !”’ 


IV 


** Are you in, Miss Lloyd ?” asked Buddig, knock- 
ing at the door and opening it. 

“Yes; is it you, Miss Pugh? Come in, please, 
and take a seat.” 

“Ts my dress ready ?”’ asked Buddig. 

‘“‘Yes; I finished it this afternoon about tea- 
time, and if you will come with me to the parlour 
you can try it on.” 

‘Very well, let’s go at once; I am in a hurry 
rather.” 

“It’s a perfect fit!” said Miss Lloyd, after 
Buddig had put it on, ‘and there’s nothing to be 
altered in it.” 

‘Don’t you think the sleeves are a bit too long ?” 
asked Buddig. 

‘*No; they'll be all right after you have moved 
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your arms a few times. Some things, you know, 
get longer in using, and some shorter. A garter 
and a belt get longer, but sleeves get shorter.” 

“Miss Lloyd! Miss Lloyd!” exclaimed Buddig, 
laughing, ‘“‘ you're still the same, and always jest 
whether you are working for a wedding or a funeral. 
Well, has the box been brought here ?” 

“Yes, a man brought it about ten o’clock last 
night.” 

“Oh, Iam glad,” said Buddig. ‘“‘ Let’s put the 
things in at once. Mind, now, that you pack the 
dress in a way that it won’t crush!” 

After it was done and the box locked, she added : 
“Tt must be carefully corded; who will do it 
for me ?” 

“Oh, I can do that kind of work as well as any 
man,” answered Miss Lloyd. 

‘Very well, do it now, please ; and if you’ll lend 
me pen and ink, I’ll write the address. That’s 
splendid, Miss Lloyd! Now let me fasten the 
label, and you be sure to send it with the carrier 
this evening, and tell him he must deliver it at 
once when he gets to Bryn y Gwynt. And mind 
you don’t let the old fellow know who sends it.” 

“Oh, you needn’t fear that,”’ said Miss Lloyd. 

** You’re sure now, or I’ll never give you another 
job.” 

“You can take my word.” 

‘Very well, then; the old carrier is so inquisitive, 
as you know, and such a great gossip. What’s 
your opinion of the weather? Do you think it’s 
going to be fine to-morrow ?” 
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“TI am afraid not,” answered Miss Lloyd. “I 
believe there’s a thunderstorm brewing.” 

‘Ah, that’s too bad! Can’t you prophesy a fine 
day for us ?” 

“IT would if I could, for your sake, Miss Pugh, 
although others are praying for rain.” 

“‘That’s how it is; people are prophesying and 
praying according to their own selfish wishes, and 
if all prayers were answered the world would be an 
awful place to live in. But, whether it’ll be foul 
or fair, we shall have to attend to our business. 
Good-evening.” 


Ae 


About three o’clock in the morning Lewis Pugh 
and his wife were awakened by a terrific peal of 
thunder, which shook the strong old stone farm- 
house to its very foundation. The incessant dazzling 
blaze of the forked lightning, which lasted for about 
a quarter of an hour, flooded the room with its 
lurid light, whilst crash after crash reverberated in 
the hills, like the rumbling sound of a thousand 
cannons. Then there was a sudden pause in the 
storm, followed by a vivid flash of lightning, and a 
crash like that ‘of doom, when the house seemed 
as if shattered to pieces. 

‘Oh, God Almighty !” exclaimed Mrs. Pugh; “I 
hope no one is struck dead by the lightning! Get 
up, Lewis dear, and see that Buddig is all right; I 
had a strange dream about her last night.” 

In a few minutes he returned and said: “‘I called 
three times, but she didn’t answer, and the door is 
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locked. I dare say the storm only rocked her to 
sleep, and nothing has happened to her.” 

“‘T hope not,” she answered; “ but I am rather 
anxious about her.” 

“You needn’t be,” he said; ‘‘ put your mind at 
ease, Harriet dear, and try to sleep till it’s time for 
us to get up.” 

When the old kitchen clock was striking five, 
Mrs. Pugh wakened her husband and said: 

“Lewis, I can’t sleep, and must get up and see 
if there’s anything the matter with Buddig.” 

“Oh dear me! between you and the thunder, 
there’s no peace to be got! I'll go, if you like.” 

“No; I’d rather go myself.” 

She knocked at the door, and called ‘‘ Buddig ! 
Buddig! Buddig! answer me, my child!” But 
there was no answer. She ran back excitedly and 
shouted: “ Lewis, call Silas at once! You must 
force the door, that we may see.” 

In a few minutes father and son, with crowbar 
and axe, succeeded in forcing the door. But to 
their horror the room was tenantless, the window 
casement wide open, and a rope made of the bed- 
clothes dangling down to the garden below. 

“Oh, my darling Buddig!” cried her mother in 
great agony, with her eyes full of tears. “I am 
afraid she has escaped, to drown herself in the 
Black Tarn, as she told me she would! And think 
of her going there through that awful storm! Great 
Heaven! what shall we do? You, Lewis, with 
Silas and the servants, must go at once to the Tarn, 
to try to save her, if it’s not too late.” 
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The party started with all haste, taking with 
them ropes, pitchforks, and rakes ; and neighbours, 
on ascertaining their trouble, willingly volunteered 
their assistance. After search had been made for 
some time round the Tarn, Bob the shepherd 
struck his rake against something like a corpse, 
which on being pulled ashore proved to be that of 
Owen Pierce, without his coat. He was carried to 
a rustic hut close by. His coat was neatly folded 
and placed on the stone seat. The following note 
was found on the floor, as if it had dropped out of 
a pocket : 


““My DEAREST BupDDIG, 
“Farewell for ever! Without you I prefer 
death to life. 
“ OWEN.” 


“Thank God!” exclaimed Lewis Pugh. 

‘Goodness gracious, man!” cried old Deacon 
Peters, ‘““how can you thank God that the poor 
young man is drowned ?” 

“No, no!—a thousand times no!’ exclaimed 
Lewis Pugh. “I didn’t mean that, but that it 
wasn’t Buddig. Had it been her, I could never face 
her mother; and I hope to God, wherever she has 
gone to, that she is alive. Oh, my dear young 
friend, how sorry I feel! I am afraid it will be the 
death of his dear old mother !” 

Just then the doctor, who had been sent for, 
arrived; but he pronounced life to be extinct, and 
the body was conveyed on a hurdle to the parlour 
of a farmhouse near the Tarn to await the inquest. 
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As Lewis Pugh was returning home with his son 
Silas, a friend ran after him, and putting his hand 
on his shoulder, said : 

‘Mr. Pugh, your daughter is safe, and is to be 
married at ten o’clock this morning to Rolly Jones, 
at the parish church of Bryn y Gwynt.” 

* What! who told you ?” 

‘It’s a fact. I have been told by one who knows.” 

“ Well, upon my word, I never heard such a 
thing in my life! Something had told me that she 
had fled for that purpose—the cunning weasel ! 
That accounts for the footprints of a man in the 
garden path and the marks of carriage wheels in 
the main road we noticed. The scoundrel must 
have kidnapped her |” 

‘¢ But with her consent, father,” said Silas, with 
a smile. 

“ But not with my consent ; and in God’s name 
he shan’t have her if I can help it! Let me see,” 
looking at his watch ; ‘‘ it’s only a quarter past eight. 
Run as quickly as you can, saddle Bess, and gallop 
to Bryn y Gwynt with the speed of lightning, to 
stop the wedding in my name!” 

Silas reached Bryn y Gwynt at a quarter past 
ten, Bess foaming with perspiration; leaped from 
the saddle, asked a boy who stood by to take hold 
of the bridle for a few minutes, rushed to the 
church while the marriage service was proceeding, 
and, holding up his hand, he shouted: ‘“‘I am the 
bride’s brother, and have come to object to the 
wedding in the name of my father. They have 
eloped, and father hasn’t given his consent.’ 


From Storm to Sunshine Al 


Silence!” cried the parson; ‘it’s too late: 
they are married. Take a seat, please, whilei I 
finish the service.” 

Just then the sun shone brightly through the 
south side stained-glass window, changing the white 
satin dress of the bride into brilliant red and blue. 

“ By Jingo!” muttered Silas to himself, ‘‘ she looks 
awfully pretty! If there’s to be a dinner, I’ve a 
good mind to join them, let father say what he will.” 


IV 
THE VILLAGE MAGNATE 


‘For none than he a purer heart could have, 
Or that loved good more for itself alone ; 
Of nought in heaven or earth was he a slave.” 
SHELLEY. 


I 


HERE never lived a more tender-hearted and 

generous man than Thomas Price, the eccen- 
tric and wealthy bachelor of Aberdanwg. He was of 
a medium size, with a sandy complexion, and had 
one of the most beautiful and pleasant faces I ever 
saw. When highly pleased his lips quivered as if 
moved by electric shocks, and a radiant tender 
smile lighted up his whole countenance. Because 
of this he brought the brightness and joy of summer 
sunshine with him wherever he went. Reverence 
for God and kindness for man were prominent 
traits in his beautiful character. He was the 
wealthiest, as well as the most generous, man in 
the village; and a great many of his noble deeds of 
kindness to the poor and needy are known only to 
God. The prospect of spending all his money 
upon the poor and sick filled him with joy, and 
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he used to say often with a smile: ‘I shall go 
out of the world as I came into it—without any- 
thing.”’ 

He had been in business in the village as general 
dealer for upwards of thirty years, during which 
period he had succeeded in amassing what the 
villagers considered a fine fortune, in addition to 
which he had received a bequest of two thousand 
pounds by the will of a wealthy aunt. 

In the shop all things were done with the 
regularity of a machine, and the strictest economy 
observed. All waste paper was smoothed, folded, 
and kept for use, and all pieces of string tied and 
made into a ball. His motto in business was— 
‘* Waste not, want not.” Under no circumstances 
would he give provisions or goods to customers 
without money. Rather than do that, he would 
give money out of his own pocket to poor people, 
so as to enable them to pay for what they wanted. 

One morning an old woman called Janet Prys 
came to the shop just as it was opened, looking 
very dejected. 

‘‘Good-morning, Janet,” said Thomas Price, 
with a pleasant smile. 

“‘ Good-morning,” said Janet, with a heavy sigh. 
“For you, I dare say, Thomas Price, it is a good 
morning, but for me it is a very dark one; for I 
have nothing in the house for breakfast. And I 
have come to ask if you’ll give me a few things on 
trust till next week, when I expect my son Harry 
home from his voyage.” 

“‘T am very sorry that you are without provisions 
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for breakfast, but I can’t let you have anything 
without money.” 

“ Well, the Almighty knows,” said Janet, “I 
don’t know where to turn nor what to do.” 

‘“He knows what I shall do,’ responded the 
kind-hearted shopkeeper, witha smile; and putting 
his hand in his pocket, he took out a florin, put it 
in Janet’s hand, and said: ‘Here, take this and pay 
for what you want.” 

“Thank you! oh, thank you for ever, Thomas 
Price dear!”’ exclaimed Janet in ecstasies of joy, 
striking her tawny, wrinkled handstogether. ‘‘ You 
are the kindest man on God’s earth. May blessings 
fall on your head to the number of the sands on 
the sea-shore !” 

“Don’t give me the praise, Janet, but thank God 
that I am able to help you. I shall be glad to 
accept your blessing. Here is twopence change.” 

‘*What do you mean? The change is yours, 
Thomas Price!” exclaimed Janet, with an astonished 
look. 

** Decidedly not.” 

** Well, I never ie 

“That'll do, Janet,” interrupted Thomas Price. 
“‘Good-morning; I hope you'll enjoy your break- 
fast.” 

When he retired from business he took rooms at 
an old-fashioned house called Hendre, beautifully 
situated at the north end of the village, and 
commanding a magnificent sea and mountain view. 
He had his own furniture, which was rare and 
expensive. 
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In the front sitting-room on the second floor, 
which he occupied, there was a large old oak side- 
board, with brass fastenings, in the cupboard of 
which he kept always provisions ready to be given 
to the poor in cases of emergency, and sometimes 
humble suppliants would be told to go to the side- 
board and take a loaf and a packet of tea and 
sugar. This old sideboard was called, ‘‘ The Cup- 
board of Blessing,” and it was most amusing to listen 
to some of the poor old women describing in their 
simple way its contents. 

The name of ‘“‘ The Cupboard of Blessing” had 
been given to it by a poor old widow called Peggy 
Jones. Peggy was very plain-looking, and rather 
rough in her ways, but kind Nature had given her 
beautifully bright eyes and a radiant smile as a 
compensation for the large features, wrinkled skin, 
and protruding lower lip. She dressed in the old 
Welsh style, and always wore clogs, except on 
Sundays, when they would be changed for a pair of 
brightly polished shoes, and some of the neighbours 
averred that she had had the same pair for fifteen 
years. 

One afternoon she came to Hendre looking very 
low-spirited. Thomas Price, who happened to be 
at the time walking on the terrace, and saw her 
coming up to the front gate, said: ‘ You look very 
dejected, Peggy ; what’s the matter with you ?” 

‘© Oh, Thomas Price dear!” she exclaimed, ‘1 
am in sore distress; every penny that was in the 
house had to go yesterday to pay the rent, and I 
haven’t got a morsel of bread in the cupboard. | If 
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my poor pig hadn’t died five weeks ago, it would 
have been all right with me. And he was sucha 
fine fellow !” 

“Don’t call him a fellow, Peggy.” 

‘¢Ah, Thomas Price dear, if you were to rear a 
pig, and if he were to pay your rent, you would 
become very fond of him, and couldn’t help calling 
him a dear old fellow !” 

“Come up with me to the sitting-room, Peggy,” 
said Thomas Price, ‘‘and we’ll find something in 
the old sideboard that'll cheer you up.” 

Peggy followed him, her face beaming with joy ; 
she took off her clogs at the bottom of the stairs, 
and left them there. 

“Peggy, Peggy!’ shouted Thomas Price, on 
finding what she had done, ‘‘there was no need 
for you to do that.” 

“Yes, indeed there was,” answered Peggy; ‘‘do 
you think that I am going to walk on your nice 
carpet in these old clogs? No; I know better than 
that how to behave in a gentleman’s room.” 

On reaching the room, he said to her: “Go to the 
sideboard, Peggy, and put in your apron a loaf, 
half a pound of tea, and a pound of sugar, and here 
is half a crown for you; and go to the kitchen and 
ask Mrs. Pugh to give you a pound of butter, and 
to put it in my bill.” 

“God bless you, Thomas Price dear! I don’t 
know what would become of us poor people in this 
place if you were to leave us.” 

‘Don’t praise me, Peggy. What I give are God’s 
blessings ; they flow from Him, and only pass 
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through me as the sunshine passes through that 
window. Nothing gives me greater joy than to 
help the old and needy.” 

“Tam too poor,” said Peggy, ‘‘ to know the joy 
of giving, but to receive has made me very happy 
to-day, and I am going now to make a nice cup of 
tea for myself.” 

** Don’t say that you haven’t got anything to give, 
Peggy; that beautiful smile of yours was worth a 
kingdom. Good-bye; I hope you’ll enjoy your tea.” 

In crossing the landing to the staircase one of 
Peggy’s feet slipped on the polished boards, and she 
fell, but fortunately was none the worse, and was in 
an instant on her feet again. But as she was up 
the loaf dropped out of her apron and rolled down 
to the bottom of the stairs. On hearing the noise, 
Thomas Price ran to the door of his room, greatly 
excited, and shouted: ‘‘ Peggy! Peggy! What’s the 
matter.” 

‘Tt was only the loaf,” she answered coolly, 
‘rolling down before me. It seems to be in more 
hurry than myself to get home to taste this nice 
tea. 

‘Ah, happy Peggy !’’ exclaimed Thomas Price, 
slowly closing the door; ‘‘ you are never without 
your wit and humour. God be with you!” 

Peggy went to the kitchen full of joy, and said: 
“‘T’ve had the privilege once more, Mrs. Pugh, of 
going to ‘The Cupboard of Blessing,’ which is 
never empty, and I am to have a pound of your 


nice butter.”’ 
* * * * * 
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When Thomas Price was told that evening in the 
kitchen, after family prayers, how Peggy had called 
the old sideboard by the name of ‘“‘The Cupboard 
of Blessing,” he laughed heartily and said: ‘‘ Well 
done, Peggy! I never heard it called by that 
name before, and I must send her a pound of tea 
to-morrow for so christening it.” 

It is a well-known fact that the cupboard was 
never locked during all the time Thomas Price 
lived at Hendre, and the family had been ordered 
to go to it for provisions to give all deserving 
poor people who might happen to call when he was 
not at home. 


II 


He took the greatest interest in old clocks, 
especially eight-day ones in tall oak cases, with 
brass faces. He had eight in his sitting-room, two 
on each of the four walls. They were so nicely 
regulated by their eccentric possessor that they 
struck the hour almost simultaneously. To hear 
their warning click and whirring sound when 
striking was most amusing. It was like running a 
race, as some of the clocks struck more rapidly than 
others. A stranger who happened to be in the 
room when they were striking eleven or twelve 
would feel the sound almost deafening, and many 
had been seen putting their fingers in their ears; 
and it is a fact that some ran out of the room 
in terror. But Thomas Price never looked happier 
than when listening to them, and he used some- 
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times to get up and tap on the side the one that 
first finished striking, and speak to it in eulogistic 
terms. 

There were a dozen houses in the village where 
he used to go regularly every Saturday night to 
wind eight-day clocks. Twenty-four-hour clocks he 
never touched, and he looked with contempt on all 
American clocks, and to hear one strike sometimes 
would be enough to send him out of a house at 
once. The clocks which gave him the greatest 
delight in winding were tall old-fashioned ones 
with brass faces. It was a rare treat to see him 
winding one of these; all the muscles of his face 
would work, and as he turned the key he would gaze 
on the dial with rapt attention, smiling and nodding 
as if the clock was a living creature, and under- 
stood his motions. After finishing winding he 
would stand back a little and take out his watch to 
see if the clock kept time. If so, he would say: 
‘* Well done, old clock; you and the sun go together 
nicely.” 

No one was allowed to put a hand on any of the 
clocks he had taken upon himself the responsibility 
of winding, and often it would be between eleven 
and twelve o’clock on Saturday night before he 
reached the last of the twelve houses, which caused 
not a little inconvenience to some of the families. 
But, however late he might be, someone would have 
to sit up to wait for him to come to wind the clock. 

% # * * * 

At the east end of the village there lived in a 

small cottage which stood by itself an aged couple, 
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called Daniel and Miriam Luke, who could have 
boasted of being the possessors of the oldest clock 
in the village. The interior of the cottage was a 
picture of cleanliness and neatness. By the wall 
opposite the door stood an old oak press cupboard, 
brightly polished with beeswax and turpentine, below 
the cornice of which the figures 1699 were formed 
with round brass nails. Opposite the fireplace was an 
oak dresser, which looked quite as old as the press 
cupboard. All the shelves of the dresser were filled 
with old-fashioned china plates and dishes. On 
the dresser was Peter Williams’s Family Bible, with 
a china castle placed on the centre, and two china 
dogs, one on each side. On the top shelf was an 
old man and old woman weather-teller, which till 
quite recently were very common in Wales. Before 
stormy weather the old man came out and the old 
woman went in; while before fine weather the old 
woman came out and the old man went in. Old 
Daniel paid no heed to them, but Miriam had great 
faith in them as weather prophets, and used to say 
that the old man’s and the old woman’s prognosti- 
cations of change of weather were always exactly 
the same as those of the rheumatism in her limbs. 
Her aged husband used to laugh at this, and say: 
“Miriam! Miriam! do you think that your 
rheumatism works strings behind the old man and 
old woman in their little house on the top of the 
dresser ?” 

To this Miriam would always say, with a shake 
of her head: ‘‘ Whatever you may say, Daniel 
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dear, my rheumatism and the old couple ave 
go together.” 

In.a recess between the fireplace and the window 
stood the old clock. The case was of Welsh 
oak, darkened by age, and the dial of polished 
brass. It had been in the possession of the family 
for a hundred and fifty years. Miriam thought 
the world of it, and she often reminded her eldest 
son that he was to have it after her day and that 
of his father, and that he was to take good care 
of it. 

One Saturday night, about eleven o’clock, Thomas 
Price came as usual to wind it, and found Miriam 
by herself, sitting in her cosy old straw chair by the 
fire, knitting a stocking. 

‘* Where’s Daniel Luke ?” he asked. 

‘He went to bed half an hour ago,” answered 
Miriam ; “he doesn’t feel very well these days.” 

“Oh, I am sorry to hear that, and hope he'll 
soon get better.” 

“Ah no, Thomas Price dear,” responded Miriam, 
with a sigh, ‘“‘none of us can expect to get stronger 
in this world, and I hope we shall both reach the 
happy land where not one of the inhabitants will 
ever say, ‘I am sick.’” 

‘Yes, yes, Miriam dear, that’s the chief thing for 
us all.”’ Then, looking at his watch, he exclaimed : 
“Dear me, it’s after eleven o’clock! I must go 
about my business at once. It was to wind the 
clock, and not to talk, that I came.” 

“ There’s something wrong with it,” said Miriam ; 
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‘it’s losing very much. Lewis Jones, the carpenter, 
was here some days ago, and he shortened the 
pendulum, saying it would be all right. But it’s 
just the same.” 

On hearing this the eyes of Thomas Price flashed, 
and he said angrily: “I am surprised that you 
allowed him, for he might have spoiled it.”” Then, 
smoothing the case of the clock with his hand, he 
said tenderly: “ Poor old clock, that has been 
measuring time in the family for generations! have 
they been roughly treating you? They shan’t do 
it any more.” When regulating it after finishing 
winding, the pendulum unfastened and dropped to 
the bottom, and the ticking and whirring sound 
and the incessant striking caused by the accelerated 
motion of the clockwork wakened old Daniel, whose 
bedchamber was on the same floor. 

‘Goodness gracious, Miriam!” he exclaimed; 
‘‘what’s the matter with the clock ?” 

“Ha, Daniel Luke! are you awake?” asked 
Thomas Price. ‘‘ Don’t be alarmed; the clock’ll 
be put right in a minute or two; it'll stop as soon 
as the weight touches the bottom.” 

‘*Ah, we are very much like the old clock in 
that!” cried the old man. ‘‘ When the weight of 
the clock of our life touches the bottom it will stop 
for ever, and no one can rewind it.” 

The remark deeply impressed the venerable 
clock-winder, and he quietly slipped away, bidding 
them good-night, and putting half a crown in 
Miriam’s hand. That night he had a terrible 
dream, in which he saw himself as a clock, which 
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suddenly stopped, when he awoke full of perspira- 
tion, and exclaimed: ‘‘ Thank God, the weight 
hasn’t touched the bottom !” 


III 


In the early spring of the year 1874 Thomas 
Price’s health began to fail, and he decided to go 
to live with a brother and a sister at a delightful 
place eighteen miles from Aberdanwg. 

As it might have been expected, all the inhabi- 
tants of the village heard the rumour with great 
disappointment and deep sorrow, as they had 
thought that he had made up his mind to live and 
die among them. The poor widows of the place, 
who had been for years special objects of his kind- 
ness, could neither speak nor hear of it without 
weeping like children, and complaining bitterly that 
they did not know what would become of them 
after he had gone. 

There was one thing which the tender-hearted 
benefactor could not do, and that was bidding dear 
old friends good-bye, and he could never shake 
hands in parting. 

He was down very early the morning he was to 
leave, and took his breakfast with a heavy heart. 
He had told the family the night before that he 
would prefer walking by himself to the station the 
following morning, as he wished to slip quietly 
away. But in this he was disappointed, for the 
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secret had eked out, and he arrived at the station 
to see the platform crowded with men, women, 
and children, who had come there to bid him 
good-bye. ‘‘Oh, my friends,” he cried, ‘‘ you’ve 
come here to break my heart before I leave. How 
did you know that I was going away to-day ?” 
Before the train started, as he was bending over 
the carriage-window, he saw old Miriam Luke 
pushing her way through the crowd. ‘‘Ah,” he 
exclaimed, “‘there’s old Miriam coming to see me 
off!” She lifted up her wrinkled, trembling hand 
to him, and said with deep emotion: ‘‘ You’re not 
to leave, Thomas Price, without my shaking hands 
with you.” 

At that very moment a mother came to the 
carriage-door with a sweet little girl on her arm, 
who grasped in her tiny hand a beautiful bunch of 
primroses, which she handed to Thomas Price. 
He took them in the left hand, while holding 
Miriam by the other. ‘‘Thank you, my darling 
angel,” he said, as the little girl expectantly gazed 
at him. ‘‘She wants you to give her a kiss,” said 
the mother. ‘Oh, my lovely rose! am I not un- 
grateful for these beautiful flowers?” As he bent 
to kiss her, a tear fell from his eye on her innocent 
face. Just then the train whistled and started. 
Then, loosing his hold of Miriam’s wrinkled hand, 
he said: ‘‘ God bless you, Miriam! God bless you, 
my loving child! God bless you all!” looking at 
the crowded platform, all alive with the waving of 
hands and handkerchiefs. 

“Ha!” exclaimed Seth Owen, the tailor, jocosely, 
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“perhaps he'll come back some day with a spruce 
young wife by his side !”’ 

‘‘ Hush, Seth,” said Miriam; “ he’s not far from 
seventy !” 

‘‘ What has that to do with it !”’ asked Seth, with 
a laugh. ‘‘ The unexpected often happens, which 
is true especially of old bachelors.” 


ny. 
HOPEFUL KITTY 


‘“* A week hence, a week hence, 
Ah, the long delay ; 
Wait a little, wait a little, 
You shall fix the day.” 
ALFRED TENNYSON. 


T is remarkable how sometimes the image of 

the first sight one gets of people will remain 
distinct and fresh in the mind for years! It is 
nearly forty years since I first saw a rather eccen- 
tric spinster who lived at the ancient Welsh town 
of Tre Tegid, yet my recollection of the momentary 
vision is as vivid as if it had happened only yester- 
day. One afternoon, a few days after I had come 
to stay in the town, as I was looking through the 
sitting-room window facing the main street, my 
attention was attracted by a middle-aged woman 
methodically trudging along with a pitcher in each 
hand. She at once roused my curiosity, and I 
asked the landlady, who happened to be standing 
near me at the time, ‘Who is that queer old 
body ?” 

‘‘ Ah,” she said with a smile, ‘she is an old 
maid; her name is Catherine Powell, but we call 
her ‘ Hopeful Kitty.’ Although poor, I think I can 
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say that she is the happiest creature in the whole 
town. Dear old Kit!” 

She was very much deformed. Her progression 
was a combination of walking and rolling along, 
and yet it was characterized by regularity, ease, and 
a degree of grace; and no one could have looked 
at her without feeling that even deformity can be 
made to look graceful and beautiful. Her features 
were exceptionally plain, but her bright, soft blue 
eyes and contented and cheerful look in a moment 
won the attention and admiration of a stranger. 
It has been noticed that at times the outshining 
of inward spiritual beauty makes the plainest face 
angelic, and no one who saw Kitty attending to her 
aged mother during her last illness (she died in her 
ninety-first year) could have helped being im- 
pressed by this remarkable fact. As she gently fed 
her like a baby, her rough features grew radiant 
with Divine tenderness. 

As she had occasion to call often at the house 
where I lodged, I soon made her acquaintance, 
and sometimes on hearing her voice in the kitchen 
I used to go in to have a few minutes’ chat with 
her, and sometimes would amuse myself by teasing 
her about her sweetheart, which she always 
enjoyed. 

She lived in a small cottage at the end of a back 
street; it consisted of only two rooms—namely, a 
kitchen and a bedchamber on the same floor. It 
was plainly furnished, but kept always beautifully 
clean and bright. The long shelf above the fire- 
place, with a copper kettle in the centre and a row 
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of brass candlesticks brightly polished, never failed 
to attract the attention of all who visited the house, 
whether neighbours or strangers. Here Kitty 
lived, worked, and slept from year round to year 
round, with no companionship save that of Tib, the 
black cat. 

Although she was a picture’ of contentment and 
happiness, yet she felt at times, as we shall see, 
that it is not good for a woman more than fora man 
to be alone. Opposite the cottage, on the other 
side of the street, she had a long, narrow garden, 
which she cultivated herself. At the extreme end 
of it, adjoining the fields, was a pig-sty, where she 
had always two lively porkers, one of which she 
used to sell to pay the rent, and the other to kill, 
partly for her own use. Opposite the pig-sty, 
under the spreading branches of a large sycamore- 
tree, she had a small poultry-yard, where she used 
to keep hens and rear fowls for the market. She 
had names for the pigs, which were descriptive of 
them, as “ Black” and ‘‘ White,” “‘ Short-legged ” 
and ‘‘ Long-legged,” etc. It was a real treat to 
watch her feeding the live stock of her little farm. 
The pigs in a moment recognized the sound of her 
footstep, and would spring up, and with their fore- 
feet resting on the top of the wall of the unroofed 
part of the sty, scream and grunt for joy. At her 
heel Tib walked with her tail erect; the fowls 
would begin to chuckle and strut full of animation, 
while the wild-birds would drop round her from the 
branches of the sycamore-tree, chirping and twitter- 
ing merrily ; and some more daring than others— 
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chiefly robins and sparrows—would alight on the 
backs of the pigs. It was an interesting sight 
when the pigs, fowls, birds, and Tib seemed to 
become one happy family under the influence of 
Kitty’s kindness and gentleness. 

At the time we made her acquaintance she was 
fifty-four years of age, and had been engaged to be 
married for thirteen years to a queer farm-labourer, 
called Dick Betty, who at times was rather addicted 
to drink. To this Kitty strongly objected. 

One evening when he called to see her, after 
having taken more drink than was good for him, 
she said very sternly: 

““I won’t have you, Dick; no, indeed, unless 
you promise me this very night to leave off the 
drink for ever.” 

‘‘I can’t promise you that before our wedding- 
day, Kitty dear,” said Dick, with a smile, patting 
her on the shoulder; ‘‘ for I don’t consider that a 
wedding is a wedding without a little drink. Good- 
ness gracious, if a man is not allowed a glass of 
beer to make merry with his friends on that day, 
when can he have one? From that day not a 
drop will I take, my girl, and I’ll seal it now with a 
kiss.” 

“ Get away,” exclaimed Kitty, giving him a push 
with her elbow; ‘‘I am offended with you. You 
must promise me now; if I should wait till after 
our wedding-day it would be too late for me, if you 
wouldn’t keep your word.” 

“Don’t you trouble yourself about that, Kitty 
dear; you will find that your old Dick will be true to 
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his word. But, Kitty, doesn’t the Prayer-Book say 
that you would take me for better and for worse ?” 

“True,” responded Kitty, with a toss of her 
head ; “but I want to make sure of the better with- 
out the worse as far as I can.” 

Dick refused out and out to give Kitty his word 
of promise that night, but assured her that he 
would never lift a glass to his lips after the wedding- 
day. That happy day had been fixed several 
times, but unfortunately something or other had 
happened to frustrate their plans. One day an old 
friend from the country met Kitty in the main 
street, and shaking her heartily by the hand, 
wished her a long and happy married life. 

“What do you mean?” she asked, with an 
astonished look. 

“ Airn’t you married to Richard, Kitty ?” 

**No, not yet. We were to be married a fort- 
night ago, but a tramp went into the house of 
Dick’s sister, when she was out, and stole the 
money the poor man had saved for buying a 
wedding-ring and a new suit of clothes. He had 
hidden it inside the case of the old clock. But,” 
she added indignantly, ‘‘there’ll be a curse on 
every coin for the old vagabond, whoever he was.” 

The friend tried to comfort her by expressing 
the hope that with luck Dick would save enough 
money soon to get all that was necessary for the 
merry occasion, and that he would be sure to hide 
it in a safer place the next time. 

It took poor Dick, with his small wages, a long 
time to make up for this, but as soon as he got the 
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required sum he bought a wedding-ring and ordered 
a new suit of clothes, and the day for the perform- 
ance of the ceremony was fixed once more. 

But one evening, a week to the very day fixed 
for the wedding, when Dick was expected at the 
cottage, a lad who worked on the farm came, his 
face running with perspiration, with the unpleasant 
news that he had fallen from the top of a hay-load 
and got a leg fractured and a shoulder-bone dis- 
located, and that he was on his way down to his 
sister's house in the town, in a cart. 

‘* Ah, me!” exclaimed Kitty, with a heavy sigh, 
“bad luck again; and I had mixed the pudding for 
the wedding, which I am sure will not keep till 
he’s all right again. Poor Dick! I must go to 
see him at his sister’s house when he comes down, 
and try to cheer him. When will he be down?” 

‘*He can’t be for some time,”’ answered the boy, 
wiping the perspiration off his forehead with the 
back of his hand, “‘ for they are coming very slowly, 
that they may not hurt him. I ran down as 
quickly as I could, and called to tell Dr. Pugh on 
my way here, that he may not go away.” 

‘Ts he in very much pain, my boy ?” 

‘““Yes, he is, and groaning very much. He 
shouted awfully when they were putting him on 
the straw in the cart, and said: ‘ Oh, Kitty dear ! 
what shall I do?’ But master said that it will not 
be so painful after the shoulder-bone has been put 
right.” 

“And he called for me?” 

Yes. 
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‘Poor Dick! Oh, I am sorry for him.” 

“So am I, especially as it was so near the 
wedding, and he had given me an invitation to the 
dinner, Kitty. But perhaps we shan’t have to wait 
very long; he may be able to go on his crutches 
sooner than you would think.” 

“ Go on his crutches indeed!” exclaimed Kitty, 
with a toss of her head. ‘I shouldn’t for all the 
world walk by the side of a man on his crutches to 
church to be married. Ill wait, if it were for twelve 
months, till he’s able to go without crutch or stick. 
Was the doctor at home when you called ?” 

““Yes, and said that he wouldn’t go far, and 
would attend to Dick the moment he arrived.” 

“T hope he'll not hurt him; he is so rough 
sometimes, especially when he isin a temper. But 
he is very kind at bottom, and so clever.” 

In the dusk of the evening the cart arrived with 
the unfortunate sufferer before the door of his 
sister’s house, surrounded by a large crowd, chiefly 
of women and children. Some of the neighbours 
assisted the man with the cart to take Dick down, 
and to carry him into the house in a big old arm- 
chair. Just as they were placing him gently in the 
chair Kitty arrived, and pushed her way through 
the crowd, followed by Tib. The cat at once 
jumped on the back of the chair, and rubbed her 
face feelingly against Dick’s cheek. 

‘“‘Ah!” he said, with a smile, ‘it’s something to 
have the sympathy of a cat in great pain like this !” 

“Yes,” responded Hugh Joseph, the tailor, wink- 
ing and laughing, “‘and you get the sympathy of 
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her mistress—your sweetheart, Dick, which is a- 
great deal better.” 

“Hush!” cried Kitty; ‘this is not the time for 
jesting.” 

As they were carrying him into the house the 
old doctor arrived, accompanied by his apprentice, 
with instruments, splints, and bandages. It was 
with difficulty that they found their way through 
the crowd into the house. Everybody rushed in 
after them. The doctor turned round suddenly, 
and looking at the crowd with flashing eyes, he 
roared: ‘‘ What the devil do you want here? Go 
out, every one of you this very minute, or I’ll send 
you all to sleep in the twinkling of an eye!” 
Instantly they all made a rush for the door, except 
Kitty, who stood behind the doctor under the big 
chimney, with Tib purring by her side. 

The doctor asked for a pillow, and placing Dick 
to sit on it with his back against the wall, he put 
his left knee under his armpit and gave a sharp 
strong pull. 

“Oh!” shouted Dick in agony of pain, ‘ you’ll 
pull it out of its socket!” 

* None of your antics ; it’s you that have pulled 
it out of its socket, and I am trying to put it back. 
One sharp pull more and it’ll be all right.” With 
this second pull there was a click! It was done. 

“Thank God,” ejaculated Dick, ‘‘ the pain is 
gone |” 

‘* Yes, my lad,” said the old doctor, with a smile, 
‘‘and you may give me a little thanks, too.” 

Then he was carried to the bedchamber on the 
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same floor and put on a hard mattress, when the 
doctor attended to the fractured limb. After he 
had finished he said: ‘“ Well done, Dick! you’ve 
borne it all very bravely. Now you have to make 
up your mind to be here for at least six weeks, and 
keep yourself as quiet as you can. Let me see your 
tongue.” 

“ What for?” asked Dick, with a staring look. 
“T didn’t hurt my tongue, and there’s nothing 
wrong with it! It’s my leg and shoulder that are 
painful.” 

“ Damn! show it me this very minute! Do you 
think that you know better than the doctor what’s 
to be done? If there’s anything wrong in any part 
of the body it'll show on the tongue, which will 
silently tell its own story far better than the patient 
can by using it.” 

Dick instantly obeyed with a bashful look. 

“That'll do now,” said the doctor, patting him 
on the head. ‘“ Take it back, and use it as little as 
you can, and you'll not be sorry. I’ll call to-morrow 
to see how you are getting on.” 

As he was passing out through the door Kitty 
cried from under the big chimney: ‘Thank you 
very much, doctor dear, for putting poor Dick 
together.” 

“Holloa, Kitty! is it you? I’ve done my best, 
and I hope he’ll make a better husband for you 
because of this accident.” 


Kitty waited patiently for Dick’s recovery, and, 
notwithstanding all misfortunes and disappoint- 
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ments, never doubted for a single moment that the 
long-expected happy day would come when they 
would be united in matrimony, and went on with 
her duties as usual, cheerful and happy. On hear- 
ing of a wedding to take place or witnessing one, 
she used to cause great amusement among those 
present by remarking with a pleasant smile: “ Well, 
well, it’s a journey that’s before us all.” In this 
way she continued to wait and hope with sweet 
serenity from one misfortune to another that her 
turn would at last come, till one night Fate put an 
end for ever to their long courtship. 

Rather late one Saturday night Dick called at 
the cottage more neatly clad and looking brighter 
and more cheerful than usual, and full of fun. 

“What’s the matter with you, Dick?” Kitty 
asked. ‘‘You’re as playful as a boy!” 

“It’s quite natural, my dear girl,” he said, nod- 
ding and smiling, taking her right hand between 
both his, pressing and kissing it, ‘‘ for we are to be 
married in three weeks. Ah, Kitty dear, I feel 
that I get something in your company which all 
the men in the world couldn’t give. Kitty, every 
man must be alone till he gets a wife he loves.” 

“Well, as truly as I live, I don’t think I ever 
heard such flattery in my life; and, as the old 
proverb says: ‘Too much cheese will choke a 
dog.’ I trust you will be kind to me when we’re 
married, Dick dear; but I’ve heard it said that 
those who worship their sweethearts beat their 
wives.” 

“ That’ll never happen in the case of my darling 
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Kitty. I must bid you good-night, for it’s getting 
late and very dark.” 

As Kitty opened the door for him she was startled 
by a vivid flash of lightning, followed by a thunder- 
clap, and shouted in terror: ‘‘ Heaven protect me! 
Oh, I am afraid of lightning! Go home as quickly 
as you can, Dick dear, or you’ll be caught in a 
storm.” 

“T’ll wait just fora moment to see your face in 
the light of another flash, and give you a kiss, and 
then I'll be off.” 

“ For shame, Dick, to speak so irreverent! Oh, 
another flash !” 

‘“‘ There !’”’—kissing her; ‘‘ the sweetest kiss you 
ever had. Good-bye,” and he disappeared in the 
darkness. 

That night the most terrific thunderstorm in the 
recollection of the oldest inhabitants swept over 
the place. The lightning flashed and the thunder 
roared and rattled incessantly for over half an 
hour, and when they ceased the rain fell in torrents, 
flooding all the streets. 

The following morning, which was beautifully 
bright and clear, as the quiet inhabitants were 
wending their way to the different places of worship, 
the startling news that a man had been found 
drowned in the mill-pond, about a mile from the 
town, reached the place. As was quite natural, a 
great many people, instead of going to the places 
of worship, rushed to the scene of the accident, 
and among them was Kitty, whose heart was beat- 
ing with fear. She had had a presentiment the 
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night before, when the rain rattled on the roof and 
the house shook with gusts of wind, that some- 
thing serious would happen. When she and a few 
accompanying friends were within four hundred 
yards of the mill they were met by a small party 
returning to the town, one of whom said: 

“‘There’s no use your going to the place. They 
have taken him out of the pond and carried him 
to the mill. It was the old miller that found him, 
his suspicion having been aroused by seeing the hat 
of the unfortunate fellow twirling on the pond, just 
above the spot where the body was found.” 

“Who was the poor man ?” someone asked. 

“It was Dick Betty,’ was the reply, ‘“‘ who was 
returning to Gelli Farm, where he worked.” 

Oh, Dick! my dear Dick! what shall I do?” 
cried Kitty most piteously, striking her hands to- 
gether and dropping in a fit by the roadside. 

When she came to herself she asked, sobbing, 
how it had happened. She was told that the 
opinion of old Owen Harry, the miller, was that 
as he was returning from the town in the storm— 
it may be the worse for drink—his foot slipped in 
crossing the stile by the side of the pond, and that 
he fell in. 

*¢ Oh,” she said, with tears filling her eyes, ‘‘ how 
jolly and happy he was last night! A more inno- 
cent and kind-hearted man never trod the earth. 
He never said an unkind word to anybody, nor 
hurt even a little bird. Taking a glass too much 
sometimes was his only weakness; but I don’t 
believe our Heavenly Father ’l] put him in the big 
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fire for ever for that. I know that I wouldn’t—if I 
was God!” 

She was taken home by kind neighbours, who 
tenderly expressed their deep sympathy with her ; 
but she would not be comforted, because her dear 
Dick was not. She went into deep mourning for 
him, and whenever his name happened to be 
mentioned to her it never failed to bring tears to 
her eyes. 

The last time for me to see her was on a 
delightful morning in September, about eighteen 
months after this sad event. As I was to leave the 
place for good the afternoon of that day, I was 
tempted by the serene brightness of the morning 
to climb the hills near the town in order to have a 
parting glance at the placid lake and beautiful 
surrounding scenery. As I was on my way back, 
by the church I was unexpectedly met by Kitty, 
who looked very happy and cheerful. 

‘What a glorious morning, Kitty!” I said. 

“Yes, grand,” she answered, with a smile. ‘I 
like September.” 

“Why, Kitty ?” 

“Ah, it’s because all things look so bright and 
composed after they’ve done their work. There’s 
a smile of harvest-home on the face of everything 
this month.” Just then a bridal party passed us 
on their way from the church. 

‘Ah! a wedding, Kitty,” I exclaimed. ‘I 
didn’t know there was to be one this morning. It’s 
a lucky day for them—plenty of sunshine on the 
ring.” 
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“Yes, poor things, God bless them !” responded 
Kitty, adding with beaming eyes, as she took a 
short-cut to the town along a narrow lane between 
back gardens: ‘‘ Well, well, a journey that’s before 
us all,” 


VI 
THE LITTLE-FINGER SECRET 


“There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them how we will.” 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 


I 


EN OWEN, who had been for some years an 

assistant with Messrs. Humphreys and Sons, 
stationers and booksellers, Gaerwen, was a smart- 
looking and clever young man, highly esteemed by 
his employers and greatly respected by all. But 
by slow degrees he began to associate with fast 
young men in the town, and gambling became 
a strong temptation to him; and for some reason 
or other he was suddenly dismissed. It was 
whispered among some in the town that he had 
been caught in the act of pilfering money from his 
employers’ till, but no one knew—it was only a 
guess. 

After this he remained in the town for some 
weeks without employment, till Peggy Morris, the 
old widow with whom he lodged, gave him notice to 
leave, as he was unable to pay her. Peggy was a 
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rough, strong, active and industrious woman, and 
could not tolerate idleness in anybody, especially 
young people, whether men or women, and yet 
a kinder and more tender-hearted woman never 
lived. 

One night Ben returned home rather late, and 
a little the worse for drink. “Mr. Owen,” said 
Peggy very sternly, throwing her knitting on the 
round table; ‘‘ this will never do.” 

‘What do you mean, Mrs. Morris ?”’ he asked, 
taking his seat. 

‘“‘T mean, sir, your way of carrying on by idling 
your precious time following bad company and 
frequenting public-houses; and unless you alter it 
soon, you will find to your sorrow that the way of 
transgressors is hard.” 

‘Beg your pardon, Mrs. Morris,’ he answered, 
put on his mettle; ‘‘Iam notidlingmy time. Iam 
only waiting for something to turn up.” 

“ Humph!” exclaimed Peggy, “‘ waiting for some- 
thing to turn up indeed! It’s down, and not up, that 
things turn the way you go! It’s in the way of 
duty, virtue, sobriety, and industry that things turn 
up, my young man, and will turn up sooner or later 
to all who walk therein.” 

‘‘ Perfectly true, Mrs. Morris,” he answered, with 
a sigh, “‘and I quite agree with you, and will alter 
after this. I am very hungry, and should like to 
have a bit of supper.”’ 

“You finished all your bread at breakfast-time,” 
said Peggy; ‘‘and I am not sure that there’s any 
coffee.” 
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“Oh, well,” he answered, ‘I'll retire without 
anything, then.” 

‘No, Mr. Owen, I can’t let you do that; you 
must take some of my loaf. I am sorry for you, 
and would share the last crust with you if I could 
see you in earnest about getting something to do. 
If you can’t have what you wish, take what you can 
get till something better turns up, as you say. Ah, 
how true is what my late dear husband used to say, 
that the brains of an idle man is the devil’s work- 
shop! And mark you, Mr. Owen, if you don’t 
attend to something soon, his Satanic majesty will 
put you to some work which you will be sorry for.” 

“T really think, Mrs. Morris,” said Ben, with a 
laugh, ‘‘that I have had enough preaching to- 
night to last me for a long time.” 

“Yes, for your lifetime, if you will put it into 
practice,” answered Peggy. 

‘‘Ah, yes; that’s the difficult part of it,’ he 
cried, lighting his candle. ‘I'll try, anyhow. 
Good-night.” 


II 


The twenty-fifth of May, 188—, was a gala-day 
at Vronhaul, the residence of Roger Hughes, ex- 
Mayor of the town, being the seventeenth birthday 
of his only daughter, Nest. She was a bonny, 
strong, healthy, courageous, daring, frolicsome 
young girl, brimful of life, and always up to some 
innocent mischief. A large number of young 
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friends and relations had been invited to supper on 
the occasion, all bent on enjoying themselves. 
After supper they had some music and dancing, 
during which the time passed like a dream. And 
to their disappointment, just as one dance was 
finished, the kind host rose up and said: 

“IT am exceedingly sorry to remind you, my dear 
young friends, that it’s time to bring the entertain- 
ment toaclose. It has struck eleven o’clock.” 

“Ah, how tantalizing time is!” exclaimed play- 
ful Winnie Price. ‘‘I wish it would stop flowing 
for a little while, that we might have one or two 
more rounds.” 

‘Ah, my dear Winnie,” answered Mr. Hughes, 
smiling, ‘‘ its rapid flow for you is a proof how 
thoroughly you enjoy yourself.” 

“Quite true,’’ remarked Rosie Powell. ‘I 
thought nothing about time. Do let us have half 
an hour more, Mr. Hughes. Oh, how I wish 
every day were Nest’s birthday !” 

“If so, my dear girl,’ answered Mr. Hughes, 
‘you would soon get tired of it; the fact is that 
our capacity for suffering pain is greater than that 
of enjoying pleasure, but our recollection of joy 
lasts the longer.” 

“You had better let them have half an hour 
more, Roger,” pleaded Mrs. Hughes. 

‘Well done, Mrs. Hughes!’’ shouted the com- 
pany, vigorously clapping their hands. 

‘‘ Very well, then,” he said, with a pleasant smile; 
‘*not more than half an hour.” 

“A thousand thanks, Mr. Hughes!” shouted 
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Lucy Pugh, taking hold of his arm and dragging 
him into the circle. ‘‘ You must be my partner 
now; you haven’t danced with me once this 
evening.” 

“Very well, dear,” he answered, taking her 
hand; “‘ perhaps you'll be my second wife.” 

“Perhaps so,” replied Lucy, laughing; ‘‘ who 
can tell ?” 

**Ah, Lucy,” exclaimed Mrs. Hughes, smiling, 
*‘you make me feel jealous; and you mustn’t try 
to steal the heart of my husband. I am healthy 
and strong, and will do my best to live yet at least 
for twenty years.” 

“Ah me!” Lucy exclaimed, beginning to step; 
‘I hope to get someone long before then !” 

When the half-hour became up the happy com- 
pany dispersed, after having spent a most delightful 
evening, Mr. Hughes, standing in the door as they 
departed, wishing them all good-night, and that 
nothing would happen to disturb their rest. 


Ill 


About one o’clock in the morning Nest was 
awakened by hearing somebody in her room, and on 
looking was startled by seeing in the faint light of a 
night-light, which was burning ona little table by the 
head of the bed, a man, with a long beard, opening 
a drawer in her dressing-table. 

“Villain!” she shouted, “‘what are you doing 
there?” when, without saying a word, he sprang 
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at her, and seizing her throat and putting his other 
hand on her mouth, said: ‘Don’t shout, and I 
will at once leave the room.” 

She jumped out of bed, and giving him a blow 
on the face that sent him reeling, she shouted, 
Murder! murder!” 

Her father heard her, and rushed into the room 
with a candle in one hand and a loaded revolver 
in the other. When the thief saw him he quickly 
passed by him with a leather bag in his hand, and 
tumbled downstairs with a great noise. Mr. Hughes 
fired, but the bullet missed him. He, however, 
ran after the burglar, and when he reached the 
hall he saw the man pass out through the front 
door. As it was a moonlight night, he continued 
the chase, and fired the second time at the thief as 
he was passing through the gate from the grounds 
into the main road, when he noticed the leather 
bag dropping from his hand. On running to the 
spot, Mr. Hughes saw the man vanishing into a 
narrow lane on the opposite side of the road, and 
gave up the pursuit. He went back and called his 
man, who slept above the coachhouse, whom he 
sent at once to summon the police. In examining 
the leather bag, blood was found on the handle, 
and it was quite evident the man had been shot 
in the hand, which caused him to drop the bag. 
About a yard from the place where the bag was 
there was found false whiskers. The bag contained 
among other things a dozen silver spoons, sugar- 
sifter, a cream-jug, two gold brooches, a diamond 
ring, a pair of gold earrings, a gold watch, and a 
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Bible and Prayer-Book in a morocco case. And 
in addition to the contents of the bag, the thief 
had stolen twenty pounds from a drawer in 
Mr. Hughes’s writing-table, which he had for- 
gotten to lock the night before. 

Although Nest had shown great courage, she was 
much shaken by the encounter, and her mother 
remained with her till the morning. She was very 
restless, and screamed and shouted often in her 
sleep. But the following day she was _ herself 
again, and as playful as ever. When the bag was 
shown to her, and the things which belonged to 
her that had been stolen, she exclaimed: ‘‘Oh! 
the wicked rascal! he must have put them in the 
bag before he awakened me. And what did he 
want with my Bible and Prayer-Book ?” 

* Who knows ?” answered her father. ‘“‘ But if he 
had read the one, and used the prayers of the other, 
he would not have broken into our house.” 

*‘T am not quite sure about that, dad,” she 
answered, with a smile; ‘‘ people who read their 
Bible and Prayer-Book do strange things some- 
times. And how did you get the bag, dad ?” 

“TI shot him in the hand, and he dropped the 
bag.” 

‘* Bravo, dad! He found more than his match in 
you.” 

When she was shown the false whiskers, she 
exclaimed, laughing: ‘“‘ Goodness gracious! where 
did you find that ?” 

‘About a yard from the bag,” said her father. 

“Well done, dad! You’ve acted the barber as 
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well as the family avenger, giving him a clean 
shave with one stroke of your razor. Ugh! I'll 
throw it into the fire,” taking hold of the fire-tongs. 

“No, no, don’t!” cried her father; ‘it may be of 
importance as evidence against him.” 

* Well, upon my word !”’ exclaimed Nest, looking 
at it and laughing. 

**Don’t laugh, dear,” said her father; “it’s not a 
matter for jesting.” 

‘““T know, dad dear, but I can’t help it. Let me 
try the beard on to see how I look’”’—putting it on 
and looking at herself in the pier-glass. ‘‘ Don’t I 
look a fine young man!” 

“Oh, for shame, Nest!” cried her mother. 
“Take it off this very minute; the scoundrel 
might have murdered you.” 

“Well, if he had done so, I couldn’t have tried 
it on,” she answered, giving it a fling to the corner 
of the room. 

The perpetrator of the crime was never found ; 
but, strange to say, two years after the occurrence 
Mr. Hughes received a cheque for twenty pounds 
from an unknown person. 

** Ah,” he said, ‘‘the man, whoever he was, must 
have repented because of his folly and wickedness, 
and I feel that it’s my duty as a Christian to 
forgive him.” The following day he burnt the 
false whiskers. 
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IV 


Eight years after the robbery, a wealthy draper 
in the town, called Andrew Ellis, who was a 
bachelor, died, leaving all his money and business 
to a nephew named Joseph Ellis, who twelve years 
previously had gone to Australia for the sake of his 
health, and was carrying on a flourishing business 
in Melbourne. On learning of the death of his 
uncle, and that he had left everything to him, he 
decided to give up his business in Melbourne, and 
return to Gaerwen to carry on his late uncle’s 
business. He brought with him two of his 
assistants and cashier. They were exceedingly 
nice young men, and had won the entire confidence 
and high esteem of their master, especially Frank 
Wynne, the cashier, whom he trusted in every- 
thing. He was a young man of a fine physique, 
tall, with piercing black eyes, and a full, open face, 
always wearing a pleasant smile. These, with his 
dominant personality, made him a great favourite 
with the young ladies in the town; and among 
those who became under the spell of his fascinating 
influence was Nest, who lived with her mother at 
Vronhaul, her father having been dead for three 
years. She was over head and ears in love with 
him, and he with her, and she used often to go to 
the shop, pretending she wanted something, that 
she might see him. He was invited to a picnic 
in the grounds of Vronhaul, on a Whit-Monday 
afternoon, when they managed by stealth to get a 
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little flirting behind the shrubs. They sat for some 
time on a seat under a laburnum-tree at the south 
end of the grounds, facing the meadows. 

“What a delightful spot !’’ he exclaimed ; “‘ every- 
thing looks so fresh and beautiful.” 

“Yes,” she answered; “of all the months of the 
year the one I like best is May. I read in a 
magazine a few days ago some very touching 
verses on it, and I think I can repeat the first 
verse if you care to hear it.”’ 

“Oh, I shall be delighted; let me have it by all 
means.” 

“The first line has slipped my memory this very 
minute. Dear me Oh! I remember: 


*“*Q! the Maytime, welcome Maytime, 

Of the months the sweetest comer, 
Bridal of the spring and summer, 

When the earth is gay with flowers, and the air is sweet 

with song ; 

Pastures deep in grass and clover, 
Honey for each wandering rover, 
Skies that laugh at tempest over, 

To the emerald month belong.’” 


“That’s very beautiful,” he said. ‘I should like 
to hear them all.” 

‘‘T shall be pleased,” she said, ‘to let you have 
the loan of the magazine containing them, if you 
like.” 

‘Thanks, very much.” 

‘Quite welcome. You remind me when you’re 
leaving, in case I forget. Which do you like best, 
Wales or Australia ?” 

“Oh, dear old Wales by far.” 
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‘“‘From what part of Wales do you come?” 

“From a little village called Pantgwyn, in 
Carnarvonshire.” 

‘Your parents live there, I suppose.” 

‘‘T have no parents,” he answered, with a sigh ; 
“‘both have been dead for some years now, and so 
I am without a home. I was their only child, and 
like the apple of their eye.” 

“Well, I can to some extent sympathize with 
you,” she said, looking at him with her melting 
eyes, “for I have lost my dear father, but I have, 
aS you see, a most comfortable home with my 
mother.” 

“Some day you will be having a home of your 
own,” he whispered, pressing her hand. 

‘“Not as long as my dear mother lives,” she 
answered ; “‘and far be the day for me to lose her.” 

‘*T have heard that scores of times,” he answered ; 
**but if you were to get married you wouldn’t love 
her less.” 

“ Perhaps not.” 

‘“T am sure of it,” he said, with emphasis, kissing 
her hand. 

“Let’s go to the party,” she said, withdrawing 
her hand and rising to her feet, “or they’ll be sus- 
pecting something.” 

“ Suspecting what ?” he asked, looking at her. 

“Oh, that ” she whispered, blushing. “ Let’s 


”» 
. 


go 

After this he was allowed to call often to take her 
for a walk, and before long a beautiful engagement 
ring on her finger told its own story. 


The Little-Finger Secret Sr 


Vv 


“T should like a ramble with you on Wednesday 
afternoon, darling,” said Frank, “if it will be con- 
venient for you.” 

“Tt’s half-holiday, isn’t it?” she said. “‘ Let me 
see Oh yes; it’son Thursday that mother and 
I promised to take tea with the Richardsons; he is 
a dry old stick, but I like the girls, and Fred is a 
nice young man, and I always enjoy his 4 

“ Ah!” interrupted Frank, “ you like him.” 

“ Only asa friend. Don’t be jealous, my boy; you 
can have no rival in my heart. Yes, I should be 
delighted to go with you fora ramble on Wednesday, 
if the weather is fine. Where shall we go 2?” 

“YT don’t care where. The Precipice Walk is 
one of the best in this neighbourhood.” 

“T was just going to mention it. I always enjoy 
it; the crags are so fine, fringed with shrubs and 
trees. 

Wednesday turned out to be a grand day, and 
at two o’clock the two lovers started on their 
ramble in the best of spirits. They climbed the 
steep hillside to, the path, hand-in-hand, turning 
now and then to have a look at the beautiful 
narrow valley below. Nest’s foot once slipped, and 
she would have fallen down the precipice if it were 
not for Frank’s strong arm which held her up. 

“That’s a proof,” she said, with a smile, “ that 
two are better than one.” 

“‘ Yes,” answered Frank, “and I hope, my dear, 
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you will find many a proof of that, if Fate will allow 
us to be married. To beonein love is to be one in 
mutual help and service.” 

“ Do you believe,” asked Nest, “that one can love 
but only once ?”’ 

“ Men differ in their opinion of that, my dearest,” 
he answered. 

“And women too, I suppose,” replied Nest, with 
a laugh. 

“Yes, and women too,” answered Frank; ‘“ but 
in my case it is true.” 

“And so in mine,” said Nest. 

When they got to the end of the path, they sat 
on a rustic seat to partake of some refreshments 
they had taken with them, and at the same time 
enjoy the surrounding scenery. 

‘“¢ Ah, my darling!” he whispered, looking into her 
tender blue eyes, “this is a real paradise of unmixed 
joy, and Adam and Eve were not more happy in 
their days of innocence in the Garden of Eden!” 

‘* No, my dear,” she said; “and the truth is that 
where true love is, there is a paradise of peace and 
joy.” And taking hold of his hand, she added: “I 
have been on the point many a time, Frank, of 
asking how you lost your little finger ?” 

“Ah, my dearest Nest,” he said with quivering © 
lips, blushing and bending his head, “no one is 
ever to know that but myself.” 

“ Surely you will tell me!” she said, with amaze- 
ment. “Can't you trust me, Frank? I would keep 
nothing from you.” 


“Please don’t press the question, my love,” he 
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answered, “If I should tell a lie to you, I should 
never feel happy, and if I should tell you the truth, 
you would hate me for ever.” 

‘For shame, Frank!” shecried. ‘“ Nothing can 
ever make me hate whom I love more than myself. 
You must tell me, or I shall never feel at ease.” 

** Well, if I do so, you must never mention it to 
anybody, not even to your mother. If you will 
promise me that, I’ll tell you.” 

“Yes; I won’t divulge it to anybody if the 
heavens should fall !” 

““ Well,” he said, trembling all over, “it was shot 
off by your father in the grounds of Vronhaul!” 

“ By my dear dad!” she cried, gasping for breath. 
“Not on the memorable night of my seventeenth 
birthday ?” 

ees. 

** And you were the one that broke into our house, 
and came to my room ?” 


“The same.” 
““Good heavens!” she exclaimed, with terror in 
her eyes. ‘‘ Canit be true! Oh! God Cope 


fainted away, and when she regained consciousness 
she was in Frank’s arms. 

“ Now, my darling Nest,” he said, with his eyes 
suffused with tears, “I want to explain everything 
to you; and if, after that, you will hate and reject 
me, the remembrance of you will be for ever the 
strength and joy of my life. I shall never marry 
another. Iwas driven ina fit of despair to commit 
the hateful crime of that night, but strange to say 
it proved the turning-point in my life, and you 
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became my saviour. Your valour and courage, and 
the flash of your eyes, ever haunted me, and your 
image ever moving before me led me through a hell 
of remorse and suffering, and strengthened my 
trembling limbs, in the terrible ordeal I passed 
through. And nothing but the irresistible power 
of your magic influence could have brought me back 
to Gaerwen. I couldn’t resist it, and would have 
come even if my master hadn’t decided to come 
over. And now, my love—allow me to call you so 
still,” he continued, dropping on his knees beside 
her, and taking hold of her hand—“ there is one 
thing which I implore you on my knees to grant 
me, or death will be better for me than life—your 
forgiveness.” 

“ Get up, my dear Frank,” she whispered, bury- 
ing her face in her hands and sobbing bitterly; “ if 
dad and God have forgiven you, who am I to 
retaliate? Let bygones be bygones for ever.” 

“If you do forgive me, my saviour and guardian 
angel,” he whispered, embracing her, “ seal it with 
a kiss.” 

Putting her arms round his neck, and kissing him 
on his lips and forehead, she whispered: “ Nothing, 
my love, shall ever separate us. Let us so love 
and live that the past may be swallowed up and 
entirely forgotten in the joy of the present.” 

“ That’s enough,.and God be thanked!” he 
exclaimed; ‘it’s the victory, the peace, the bliss, 
the heaven of love.” 


VII 
THE BLENDING OF TWO HEARTS 


“With every morn their love grew tenderer, 
With every eve deeper and tenderer still.” 
JOHN KEATS. 


I 


ISS GWENFRON ANWYL, who had 

patiently and serenely suffered weeks of 
weakness after a virulent attack of fever, was 
recommended by her doctor to go to Rhoswen for a 
thorough change, assuring her that the pure and 
bracing air of the place would prove most bene- 
ficial to her. ‘And,’ he added, ‘‘ when you feel 
strong enough take a walk every day to the top of 
Constitution Hill, behind the town; there you will 
have the pleasure of breathing air that hasn’t 
passed through the iungs of a single creature. For 
the first few days it would tax your strength too 
much, but in a week you ought to be able to 
make the ascent.” 

“TI hope I shall,” said Gwenfron, with a radiant 
smile lighting up her pale face, ‘‘ but in any case I’ll 
make the attempt.” 

Before she got the fever she was a picture of 
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health, and in her sweet countenance were blended 
the brightness of the morning, the freshness of the 
dew, and the grace and beauty of the flowers; but 
the long illness had been the means of making her 
features even more divinely beautiful. 

“Do you think, doctor,” she asked, ‘that the 
bracing air of Rhoswen will bring back the lost 
rosy colour to my cheeks ?” 

“Yes,” he answered, “and it may be that the 
restored health and vigour will paint them more 
beautiful than they were before your illness. 
Remember to be out in the open air as muchas you 
can, especially on clear days, for the sun has healing 
in his wings.” 

‘* Very well, doctor,” she said, witha smile; ‘I'll 
try to do all you told me.” 

She was accompanied by an elderly aunt called 
Miss Proser, who was lame and asthmatic, but of a 
bright and cheerful disposition. They stayed at the 
Pengwern Hotel, which stood on the brow of a low 
hill about five minutes’ walk from the town, 
commanding a fine view of the valley below and the 
distant hills to the west. 

Opposite Gwenfron and aunt at the table, but 
partly hidden by a fern-palm, there sat a fine-look- 
ing young man, who, the first moment he saw her, 
became under the spell of her bewitching personal 
charm, and could not help taking an occasional side 
glance at her between the branches of the palm. 
He did so more than once whilst pretending to 
admire the palm. ‘‘ How symmetrically graceful 
and beautiful this palm looks!” he once said to a 
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gentleman who sat next to him at table, touching 
one of the branches with his finger, and at the same 
time stealing a furtive look at Gwenfron. And she, 
too, was under the fascination of his presence, and 
once or twice caught his eyes. 

Ina few days the young man and Gwenfron were 
moved higher up the table, and were now without 
any intervening object between them, which made 
the temptation to steal an occasional glance at her 
stronger than ever; and although he did his utmost 
to resist it every time he sat at table, her influence 
would prove too powerful for him before the meal 
would be over. One day as he took his seat at the 
table at dinner-time he said to himself: ‘‘ Although 
Iam over head and ears in love with her, she won’t 
catch me this evening looking at her.” But when 
the dinner was nearly over, as he reached his hand 
to take some grapes, he forgot all about his resolu- 
tion, and looked at her with the corner of his eye. 
“Ah!” he said to himself, ‘‘I can’t suffer this 
torture any longer, and must be introduced to her 
some way or other.” 


II 


One charming morning, a week to the very day 
they had arrived, Gwenfron said with a radiant 
smile to her aunt: 

‘What a grand morning, aunt! Iam going to 
attempt Constitution Hill to-day.” 

‘“‘ Ah, Gwenfron dear,” she said, with a sigh, ‘‘ how 
I wish I could accompany you to the very summit ! 
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But I can hobble with you a part of the way, sit 
down and read, or knit to wait for your return.” 

“‘ Very well, aunt; let’s start at once, then.” 

The first part of the path up led over a thickly 
wooded slope at the back of the hotel, with seats 
here and there in shady corners. About half-way 
up by a large oak-tree the path branched into two, 
with one turning sharp to the right. On reaching 
the place, Miss Proser, looking at the rustic seat 
under the tree, said: ‘‘ Iam getting tired, dear, and 
I think I’ll sit down here until you come down.” 

“ Very well, aunt dear,” answered Gwenfron; “I 
won’t be long. But I wonder which of the paths 
leads to Constitution Hill ?” 

“You should have ascertained that before we 
started, dear,” said her aunt. 

Just then who should happen to pass on his way 
up, turning to the right, but the young man who sat 
opposite them at table. 

** Will you have the kindness,” asked Miss Proser, 
“to tell us which of these paths leads up to Con- 
stitution Hill ?” 

‘“‘ This one,” he answered ; ‘‘it leads to the very 
summit. You will see the hill before you as soonas 
you're out of the wood. Itcommandsa magnificent 
view of the whole country, especially on a clear day 
like this,” he added as he hurried his way up. 

“ That’s the young man who sits opposite us at 
table,” whispered Gwenfron. 

“Yes,” said her aunt, “and what a nice-looking 
and genial young fellow he is.” 

Several visitors met Gwenfron on her way up, but 
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on reaching the summit she found no one there save 
the young man, sitting on the cairn and feasting his 
eyes on the fine view. He was rather startled 
when, on turning round, he saw Gwenfron. “ You 
found your way up,” he said; “but where’s the 
other lady ?” 

** She couldn’t come higher than where you saw 
us,” answered Gwenfron. ‘She is my aunt, and I 
wish she could have walked to the top to see this 
enchanting view. Isn’t it glorious!” 

‘Yes, it’s very fine, and I don’t think there’s any- 
thing in the whole country that surpasses it. This 
is evidently the first time you have ascended it ?”’ 

“Yes; I haven’t been to Rhoswen before.” 

“Oh, indeed; I have been coming here for five 
years, and have climbed this hill scores of times. 
And I always stay at the Pengwern Hotel, which 
is a very comfortable, homely place.” 

‘“We have noticed you at the table,” said 
Gwenfron. 

‘© Yes,” answered the young man, with a smile, 
‘‘and it seems rather strange that we have been 
there for a whole week without having spoken to 
one another, especially now when the place is not 
so full.” 

‘Yes, it is, but it so happens sometimes. It 
struck me the moment I saw you that I had seen 
you somewhere before, but where I couldn’t for 
the life of me remember.” 

“Tf you have been to Tre Eifion you may have 
seen me there, for I live there.” 

‘*¢ Yes, I have been there once when I was a little 
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girl. I had a distant relation living there, but who 
has been dead for some years.” 

‘‘ Who was he ?—if I may be allowed to ask.” 

“ His name was Owen Morris, of Plas Coch.” 

“Dear me!” exclaimed the young man, “he was 
my father. Little I dreamt when passing you by 
the old oak-tree that we were related. But as the 
old Welsh adage says: ‘Two men will sooner 
meet than two mountains. I am delighted to 
meet you, and make your acquaintance, especially 
as we are relations. Blood is thicker than water. 
I notice a marked improvement in you since you 
have been here.” 

“Yes, the place agrees well with me, and I feel 
myself daily gathering strength. It was my doctor 
that sent me here, and told me to climb to the 
top of Constitution Hill every day, as soon as I 
felt able.” 

“TI can assure you, cousin, if I am allowed to call 
you so, as I don’t know your name,” said the young 
man, ‘‘ that you can’t do better.” 

“My name is Gwenfron Anwyl.” 

“‘And my name is George Morris,” answered the 
young man. ‘“ Well, I commenced telling you of 
the great advantage you will find in climbing this 
hill as often as you can. I don’t think you will 
find air like this anywhere else, and I believe it is 
one of the most bracing places in North Wales. 
I have been here now for a month, and I ama 
different man altogether from what I was when I 
came. I come up here every day, and sometimes 
twice or three times.” 
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“You had been ill, then ?” 

“Yes, I had been down with influenza for five 
weeks, and almost at death’s door.” 

“Well,” she said, with a smile, ‘‘ we could have 
sympathized with one another in our weakness, for 
I had been suffering from the same complaint for 
six weeks.” 

“Yes, we could,”’ he answered, with a twinkle in 
his eye, “but now we can rejoice together in our 
recovery on Constitution Hill.” 

“Tsn’t the air most delicious here ?” she exclaimed. 
“T feel myself breathing life and health here; but I 
must go back to my dear aunt, who, I dare say, is 
wondering where I am so long.” 

“If I may be allowed the privilege, Miss Anwy]l, 
Vl walk down with you.” 

“ Decidedly ; I shall be very pleased to have 
your company.” 

When they entered the wood the dazzling rays 
of the declining sun streamed like a shower of 
gold through the green foliage, which made them 
both feel that they were treading on enchanted 
ground. 

“Ah! how awfully grand all things look in this 
resplendent light !”” he exclaimed, looking at her. 

“Yes, very fine,” she answered. ‘‘ Look! look! 
aunt is bathed in it. And how beautiful it makes 
the rough bark of the old oak-tree look !” 

‘‘ Yes, it is transfigured,” said he, shyly taking 
hold of her hand; ‘‘ the sun is a wonderful trans- 
former, and its radiant light on a day like this 
makes all things new. And there must be some- 
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thing in the human world corresponding to the 
natural sun, or life wouldn’t be worth living.” 

“ What may that be ?” she asked. 

‘It has no name but Love,” he answered, 
‘which is the essence of all joy and the source of 
all beauty.” 

“ Aunt is looking at us,” she whispered, slightly 
coloured ; ‘‘ let’s go.” 


III 


“T have company, aunt, as you see,” said Gwen- 
fron, with a pleasant smile, sitting by her side. 
“Who do you think this young gentleman is ?” 

**T have no idea, my dear,” she said, gazing at 
him. 

‘“‘ He is a distant relation of ours. Now try.” 

“We have so many relations, dear,” she said, 
gazing at him, “but I think I detect a family 
resemblance. He is not one of the Plas Coch 
family, Tre Eifion ?” 

“Well done, aunt! You have guessed correctly ; 
he is the late Owen Morris’s son.” 

“Dear me! something pricked me that he was 
related to him. You have the very eyes and nose 
of your father, sir, when he was young. Which 
of them are you ?” 

** George, the eldest.” 

“‘How quickly the time passes! It’s just as 
yesterday that I remember him a young man like 
yourself. When did you come, and how long are 
you going to stay ?” 
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“‘T have been here for a month, and I hope to 
be able to stay a fortnight more, it may be three 
weeks.” 

“ Oh, that'll be very nice, won’t it, dear ?’’ she 
said, looking at her niece, “for we can do with a 
little more company.” 

“Yes, aunt,’ responded Gwenfron, laughing, 
‘‘ when the company is agreeable.” 

“Thank you for the compliment,’ answered 
George Morris. 

“‘That’s very true, for there is company and 
company,” said Miss Proser. ‘‘ It’s time we should 
start, dear, or we shall be late for dinner; for I 
cannot walk like you young people.” 

“ Very well, aunt; we'll take our time and won’t 
hurry you.” 

They walked leisurely down together, chatting 
happily on different subjects, stopping at intervals 
to look at objects of interest which attracted their 
attention. As they were coming out of the wood 
Miss Proser remarked : 

“For me there is something strange always in 
the sensation of coming out of the wood into broad 
daylight, and it gives me every time the feeling of 
passing into a new world.” 

“J don’t think I ever experienced that feeling, 
said George Morris, ‘‘ but I can say that this walk 
through the wood has been a new revelation to me. 
The mysterious effect of light and shade on the 
trees, shrubs, flowers, ferns, and moss was most 
remarkable, and the vision revealed a glory which 
the bodily eye couldn’t see.” 
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‘What was that 2”? asked Gwenfron. 
“TI can’t explain it now,’ answered George 
Morris ; ‘‘some other time.” 


IV 


That night George Morris had a strange dream. 
In his dream he saw himself walking in a pensive 
mood with a bowed-down head through a dark forest 
with deep gloomy glades on each side of the path. 
The tops of the trees were enveloped in mist, all 
the flowers were closed, and not a single note of a 
bird was heard. The awe-inspiring silence that 
prevailed through the whole forest—silence un- 
broken save by the tread of his own feet—was un- 
bearable. A strange feeling of fear and trembling 
crept over him; and, although he would have been 
glad to retrace his steps, he was impelled to pro- 
ceed by curiosity to know where the path led to. 
After having walked for some time, he found that 
it terminated in a magnificent temple of pure white 
marble. The entrance was of one pearl, which 
shone in dazzling splendour, in which the whole 
edifice seemed to quiver. After having gazed at it 
for some minutes in awe and wonder, he reverently 
mounted the marble steps, and timidly entered in. 
At the east end he saw through drawn curtains 
exquisitely embroidered a golden altar, and in the 
dome above the altar a golden lamp brightly burn- 
ing. On the altar were split pieces of wood placed 
crossways. As he was fixing his gaze on the 
altar, he was startled by a sudden appearance of 
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a mysterious light on his right hand, and, on turn- 
ing his head, he saw an angelic figure, clad in 
shining white, which, in passing him to the altar, 
whispered, “‘ Thy heart!” which, after having placed 
it on the altar, vanished away. As he continued 
his gaze on the strange vision, another heart 
became visible by the side of his. In a moment 
a flash of light, as quick as lightning, fell on the 
altar, and instantly the wood and two hearts were 
in a blaze, when the temple was filled with sweet 
odour. The curtains were drawn together by an 
invisible hand. 

In returning he found himself in a new world 
of beauty and joy. The form and colour of the 
flowers were indescribably lovely, and they emitted 
the sweetest fragrance. On the branches of the 
trees were birds with plumage of richest colours, 
which made the whole forest resonant with their 
melodious songs. When he came out of the forest 
the sun was shining in meridian splendour in a 
cloudless blue sky, and the mountains, hills, and 
valleys looked as if bathed in beauty and tremulous 
with joy and gladness. He imagined he heard a 
grand orchestral band play, whose music thrilled 
his whole nature. He awoke, and saw the sun 
shining brightly through his bedroom window, and 
heard a thrush singing sweetly in a tree close by. 
He felt quite bewildered for a few seconds, and 
was not quite sure who and where he was, and 
whether what he had seen and heard was a dream 
or reality. He looked at his watch, and found that 
it was five o’clock. 
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Vv 


About noon that day a terrific thunderstorm 
passed over the place, followed by torrents of rain. 
But by four o’clock it had cleared beautifully, when 
the sun shone brightly in a serene blue sky. The 
sparkling silvery streams which dissected the sur- 
rounding hills and mountains showed how heavily 
it had rained. But one by one their strength was 
exhausted, and they vanished as if some mysterious 
power had stripped from Nature’s bosom the 
burnished chains by which she had been for a short 
time adorned. Scores of people, consisting of both 
visitors and resident, went that afternoon to the 
Black Crag Waterfall in Glyn Feidiog, which, 
especially after heavy rain, is one of the greatest 
natural attractions of the place. Among the last 
to visit it were George and Gwenfron. It was 
about six o’clock when the golden rays of the sun 
bathed the trees and jutting rugged rocks on each 
side of the stream in radiant beauty, which, with 
the fresh, bright, palpitating leaves dancing to the 
silent music of the gentle breeze, the fragrance 
of the flowers, and the joyous notes of the birds 
blending with the distant deep roar of the water- 
faJl, made it a place of weird enchantment. 

“‘Tsn’t this a delightful walk ?”” exclaimed Gwen- 
fron. ‘‘ It’s one of the most charming I ever 
had. Everything is so fresh and beautiful after 
the rain.” 

“Yes,” answered George, with a smile; “it’s the 
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brightness, sweetness, and joy of a child after it 
has been washed and dressed, as a bright little girl 
once, on a beautiful day after a storm like this, said 
to her father with beaming eyes: ‘ God washed and 
dressed the day, pa!’”’ 

In a few minutes they were standing on the 
ledge of a moss-covered rock above the falls. 
After having admired for some minutes the moss, 
ferns, and shrubs which adorned the surrounding 
rocks, they descended a flight of steps cut in the 
solid rock to a narrower ledge behind a small oak- 
tree, from which the best view of the falls is 
obtainable. They gazed at it for some minutes 
in silent admiration, with Gwenfron’s arm firmly 
grasping that of George. 

*‘Tsn’t it terribly grand !”’ she exclaimed, tighten- 
ing her grasp of his arm. 

‘Yes, it’s awfully fine!” he answered. ‘ Look 
how gracefully that tiny branch dances on the side 
of the whirling pool below !” 

“Yes,” she said; ‘‘ it steps merrily to the music 
of the falls.” 

‘‘ We had better go, dear, or you will get dizzy,” 
he said, giving her his hand to go up the steps. 

Before they were half-way up she said, letting go 
his hand: 

‘¢Tet me have one look more,” and hastened 
back to the ledge. But, as if Fate would have 
it, her foot slipped, and she fell headlong into the 
seething cataract. 

‘“Good God!” he exclaimed, rushing through 
the brushwood, which covered the precipitous side 

if 
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of the ravine, to the edge of the pool, and plunged 
into it to save her; but she missed his grasp, and 
was carried some distance by the strength of the 
current before he caught and brought her ashore. 
He laid her down in a sitting posture on a grassy 
knoll by the side of the river. She bowed her head 
and fainted, but soon came to herself. Just then 
two gentlemen, who had come to see the waterfall, 
hastened down a zigzag path to them, offering their 
assistance. 

“Tf one of you gentlemen will have the kindness 
to help me take her up to the main road,” said 
George, ‘‘and the other will run to Pengwern 
Hotel to order a carriage at once to take her back, 
I shall be greatly obliged.” 

‘No, don’t, please,”’ cried Gwenfron imploringly. 
“‘ Tf you will assist to take me up to the road, I can 
walk back nicely. I don’t wish to upset my dear 
aunt.” 

She walked to the hotel on George’s arm, and 
slipped to her room without being seen by her 
aunt, who did not feel very well that evening, and 
was at the time resting herself. Gwenfron did not 
tell her of the accident till the following day. It was 
remarkable, considering the depth of the fall, that 
she had received no injuries, and she was herself 
again ina few days. But George’s right hand was 
hurt rather badly. 
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VI 


A few days after the accident George and Gwen- 
fron went up together to Constitution Hill. It was 
one of those rare, serenely bright and clear days 
when all the natural objects look as if etherealized, 
and fade into the invisible. 

When they came to the bend of the path by the 
old oak-tree, Gwenfron said: ‘‘I feel a bit tired; 
let’s sit here for a while.” 

“Very well; I too feel that I can do with a few 
minutes’ rest.” 

The two sat on the rustic seat, with their backs 
resting against the tree, without saying a word to 
each other for a few seconds, when Gwenfron 
exclaimed : 

“ What a delightful place this is, with the sun 
shining through the trees and the gentle breeze 
playing with the countless green leaves !”’ 

“Yes,” he answered, taking hold of her hand; 
‘it’s a real paradise of perfect tranquillity, sweet 
fragrance, and pure joy; and it brings vividly before 
my mind a remarkable dream I had the night of 
the day we were here last week.”’ 

‘“* Are you a believer in dreams ?” she asked. 

** What do you mean ?” 

‘‘T mean, do you believe that dreams come true ?”’ 

‘“‘ Well, there are dreams and dreams,’ he 
answered, “‘ but I believe some do come true, and 
this is one of them, which has partly come true 
already.” 

‘¢ What was it about ?” 
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“About you, dear,” he answered, taking hold of 
her hand and kissing it. 

“About me! What can it be ?” 

‘Tf you will have patience to listen, I’ll relate all 
to you.” 

“Very well, then, if it was a pleasant dream.” 

‘Yes, the pleasantest I ever had, and no one but 
we two can understand it.” 

‘Why only we two ?” 

‘‘ Ah, my dear Gwenfron,” he whispered, kissing 
her hand again, “‘ there are some things which only 
two can rightly see and understand, when two hearts 
are fused into one in the sacred flame of love.” 

“IT don’t understand you,’ she said, looking 
amazed at him; ‘‘ you speak in parables.” 

** You will understand the parable, dear, when I 
tell you the dream.” 

** Let me hear it, then,’ she said. 

He related it toher without omittinga single detail. 
Then, looking into her melting eyes, and putting his 
arm round her slender waist, he whispered : 

“ You, my sweet Gwenfron, are the only one that 
can enable me, or rather us together, to make that 
dream a reality. Will you be mine for ever, from 
this day? Say ‘ Yes,’ and our hearts will become 
one in the consuming fire of love, as symbolized in 
the altar I saw in the dream. The true bliss of 
wedded life, dear, demands the entire sacrifice of 
two hearts.” 

‘‘ Well,” she said, with a sigh, ‘‘I shall never, as 
long as I live, forget what you have done for me. 
At the risk of your own life you saved my life.” 
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“If so,” he answered, pressing her hand, ‘‘ don’t 
you think that I havea right—I mean the right of 
love—to have that life under my protection? Shall 
the dual sacrifice be made now, under this oak-tree, 
my darling ?” 

She bent her head, and with quivering lips 
whispered: ‘‘I cannot say ‘No.’ ”’ 

“Now,” he said, with his face ablaze with joy, 
embracing and kissing her on forehead and mouth, 
“is the dream realized, when all things have become 
new for me, in the divine flame of the invisible altar 
of our hearts; and for you.” 

‘* Yes, my dear George, and for me.” 


VIII 
OVER THE BLAZING HILLS 


“When soft September brings again 
To yonder gorse its golden glow.” 
G. H. CLOUGH. 


NE delightful afternoon early in October a 
party of English visitors might have been 

seen lazily lounging on a grassy knoll in front of a 
picturesque old farmhouse, where they stayed, in a 
mountainous part of North Wales. It was a picture 
of perfect happiness. Grandpaand grandma sat on 
a rustic seat with soft cushions and a big rug thrown 
over the back, which made it very comfortable to sit 
on. The young people lay on the green carpet, some 
chatting merrily, and others hurriedly skimming over 
the pages of novels in sixpenny editions, with torn 
paper covers. Toddling and tumbling about on the 
grass was a bright little girl, watched with curious 
eyes by Mot, the farmer’s dog, who was delighted 
to have his neck clasped by the chubby arms or 
his ears pulled by the tiny hands of the child. On 
the branch of a holly-tree close by a lively robin 
poured forth its gleeful trill like the rushing sound 
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of a flooded rill. About the child and dog there 
flitted in the bright sunshine a beautiful peacock 
butterfly, which was eagerly watched by Brit, the 
black cat, which had made several unsuccessful 
attempts at catching it. Now it alighted on the 
head of a doll with a broken arm, which lay on 
the grass like a wounded soldier, folding and un- 
folding its lovely wings. Brit in a moment saw 
his opportunity, and sprang at it with the quickness 
of lightning, but to miss for ever his last chance. 
“Ha! ha! pussy, not quite quick enough,” said 
the butterfly as it went dancing in the air over 
the roof of the house in the direction of the 
hills. 

Grandpa looked with wonder at the hills before 
him on the other side of a narrow glen, which 
were all ablaze with gorse blossoms. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, ‘‘it is now that I under- 
stand why the gorse with its golden blossoms was 
so admired by Linnzus, the great botanist, that he 
thanked God that he had ever been permitted to 
secdts 

“‘Yes,” whispered his partner, with a radiant 
smile, “all the hills are aglow with—with God.” 

“Ah! what’s the deep conversation that’s going 
on on that seat ?” asked their son Teddy, laughing. 

“Your mother and I,’ answered his father, 
‘were admiring those hills which are one flame 
of gold. We never saw anything so beautiful in 
our life, and I believe that no plant that grows 
out of the earth does more by the brilliancy of 
its blossoms and sweet fragrance for delighting 
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the human eye and strengthening the human heart 
than the gorse.” 

‘Yes, they look very fine, especially to you, pa, 
who take such deep interest in flowers.” 

“As our delightful holiday is drawing to an 
end,” said Fred Denman to Miss Lily, to whom 
he was engaged, springing to his feet on the grass, 
“let us go for a ramble over those hills, that we 
may get a nearer view of what grandpa and 
grandma so much admire.” Fred was a strong, 
fine-looking young man, tall and well-proportioned, 
while his intended was rather frail-looking, but 
very bright and full of life. 

**T shall be delighted to go,” she said, smiling, 

‘but we must see that the flames don’t burn 
us..: 
They started at once, brimful of delight, and no 
one that saw them could doubt for a single moment 
that life is worth living. The freshness and fra- 
grance of the pure, bracing air, and the enchanting 
beauty of the scenery, allured them to ramble for 
hours from hill to hill, till they felt tired and sat 
on the brow of a hill with their backs resting 
against a big boulder, admiring the fine prospect 
before them. 

While there they were accosted by an old farmer 
coming down the hill with a sheep-dog at his 
heels, whom they found to be a most amusing 
character. He spoke English pretty freely, for 
in his younger days he had been a cattle-drover to 
London. On one occasion he saw the late Queen 
there, of which he was very proud, and never 
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tired of telling his friends. He would never meet 
a stranger without letting him know that. 

“You come from England, I see,” he said. 

yes. 2 

“I know some parts of England, and have been 
up to London many a time when I was a young 
man. You have been there, I suppose ?” 

‘** Yes, several times,”’ answered Fred. 

* Have you seen Queen Victoria there ?” 

‘6 No.” 

“Nor the young lady by your side?” 

*“No,” answered Lily. 

“‘T beat you in that,” said the farmer, proudly 
straightening himself; ‘‘I saw her on a Monday 
afternoon in May driving in Hyde Park. The 
horses were the finest I ever saw. You are on 
your holiday, and I can see by your looks that you 
are two lovers. Don’t blush, young lady; I’ve had 
my happy courting days.” 

“Don’t these hills look beautiful with this 
profusion of gorse blossoms!”’ remarked Fred. 

“Yes,” answered the farmer; ‘‘and I don’t think 
that I ever saw so much blossom on the gorse 
during the forty-five years I have lived in this 
part. And I believe that the autumn of 1902 will 
be known for many years as the autumn of the 
blooming gorse. This ought to remind you of the 
familiar old saying.” 

‘* What old saying ?” asked Fred. 

“Don’t you know ?” 

«No wW hatis it: 

“Oh,” answered the farmer, laughing, “when 
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gorse is out of bloom kissing is out of season, 
which means, of course, that kissing is never out 
of season, as you never see gorse without a few 
blossoms on. Ah, my young friends, I hope if 
you get married and be spared to grow old, 
your love ’ll be blossoming and fragrant like this 
gorse.” 

“This is a queer old fellow, isn’t he?” whispered 
Lily in Fred’s ear. 

“Good-bye,” he said, as he went his way with 
the dog at his heels wagging his tail. ‘‘ May 
Heaven keep you and bless you!” 

A keen sense of hunger made the jolly ramblers 
think of returning, and they struck for a deep 
narrow ravine which led to the road to their 
lodgings, between the hills. Fred led the way 
and Lily followed. When about half-way to the 
bottom of the ravine she was tempted by the most 
beautiful tuft of heather she had ever seen growing 
on the edge of a sharp cliff. She said to herself, 
““T must get that to take home with me,” and 
scrambled up to the top of the cliff unawares to 
her lover, who when he turned round was surprised 
to see her on the rugged cliff pulling at the clump 
of heather with her might and main. He shouted: 
“Mind you don’t fall!” That very moment, over- 
balancing herself, she fell over, with the heather 
grasped in her hand. She screamed: ‘Oh, I 
am killed!” Fred rushed to the place with the 
quickness of a stag, and found her lying helpless 
among clusters of heather and bilberry shrubs, 
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under the cliff, with the wrist of her right arm - 
rather badly injured and bleeding profusely. On 
seeing the blood she fainted. Fred was much 
frightened, and thought she was dead. But, to his 
great joy,in a fewseconds she showed signs of return- 
ing consciousness. A tiny crystal stream sparkling 
in the sun trickled down the hill close to the cliff. 

“Ah,” she said, ‘I wish I could get a drop of 
cold water from that stream, but you haven’t got 
anything to carry it in.” 

“‘T think I can manage, dear,” said Fred, taking a 
bundle of letters out of the breast-pocket of his coat. 

With tremulous fingers he tore from one of them 
half a sheet of blank note-paper, twisted it into a 
cup, and fastened it with a pin, andin a few seconds 
the parched lips of his beloved were moistened and 
her thirst quenched by the cooling draughts. When 
she came to herself he led her gently by the arm to 
the stream, tenderly washed her wounded wrist, and 
bandaged it with his pocket-handkerchief. 

“‘ Ah,” she said, with a smile, “little we thought 
when listening to the old farmer talking about his 
seeing the Queen, blooming gorse, love and happi- 
ness, that we were so near a painful accident.” 

‘Well, my darling,” answered Fred, “it showed 
that sometimes we do the quixotic when we are not 
bent on it. I thank God that you escaped so well ; 
you'll soon be all right, and this will help to make 
our most delightful ramble over the blazing hills a 
never-to-be-forgotten one.” Pointing to a small 
farmhouse nestling under a precipitous rock at the 
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lower end of the ravine, he continued: ‘* We shall go 
to that house and ask them to make tea for us; I 
can’t think of letting you walk back without having 
some refreshments.” 

As they were turning round the corner to the 
front of the house, who should meet them but 
the eccentric old farmer whom they had met on 
the hills. On hearing the story of the accident he 
showed them great kindness, took them into the 
house and told his wife to make them the best cup 
of tea she could. It was the most refreshing Lily 
had ever tasted, with cream almost too thick 
to run. 

‘If it were not for the accident,” said Fred, 
laughing, ‘‘we shouldn’t have had this delicious 
cream.” 

‘‘ Perhaps you would,” answered the good wife, 
with a pleasant smile, ‘“‘for it’s pleasure to me 
always to put the best in the house before friends 
and strangers.” 

In bidding them good-bye when leaving, the old 
farmer shook them heartily by the hand and said: 
“Tt hope that you'll get back all right; this little 
accident will make your love warmer and your joy 
sweeter.” 

It was dark when they got back, and there was 
not a little anxiety at the farm concerning them, and 
all were glad to see them. 

They said nothing about the accident that night, 
and in answer to questions about the bandaged 
wrist, Lily replied that it was no more than a few 
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scratches she had received from a rub against a 
sharp stone. She knew well how telling of the 
danger she had been in would upset her mother and 
keep her awake for hours that night, and so they 
decided to keep all to themselves for a few days in 
any case. 

Fred grew eloquent in describing how hill beyond 
hill was covered with the brilliant blossoms of the 
gorse, and how walking over them was like walking 
through flames of fire. ‘At times,” he said, “ we 
were almost blinded by their dazzling splendour.” 
But what most interested the younger members of 
the party was the account of the talk with the 
eccentric farmer. Grandpa was the only one that 
had heard the common saying among country-folk 
that when the gorse is out of blossom kissing is out 
of season. 

‘‘ Kissing is out of season with old people, isn’t it, 
pa?” said little Winnie, putting her hands round his 
neck and kissing him. 

“‘ Well, my child,’ he answered, ‘‘I don’t think 
that old people dislike kissing, but they are more 
shy and bashful about these things than you 
youngsters. But the glorious second bloom of the 
gorse this year teaches us who are getting on in 
years the importance of seeing to it that our life 
retains its freshness, beauty, and fragrance.” 

“It’s time we should retire,”’ said grandma, who 
was always punctual and methodical. “I suppose 
we shall all dream of gorse to-night, and if spared 
to see to-morrow we shall think and talk about its 
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lessons. If we always look for the highest and 
be faithful to the best in ourselves and all things 
around us, we shall never be wanting in beauty of 
character and sweet fragrance of life, whether we 
be young or old.”’ 

In a few minutes all was quiet in the humble 
dwelling by the blazing hills. 


IX 


MATTIE OF THE RED CLIFF 


“She loves him ; for her infinite soul is love, 
And he her lodestar.” 
D. G. ROSSETTI. 


I 


HE Red Cliff was an ivy-covered, picturesque 
old farmhouse, beautifully situated on the 
brow of a hill, commanding a magnificent view of 
Cardigan Bay and the blue hills of Carnarvonshire 
in the distance. The house had been so called from 
the name of the cliff under the shadow of which it 
nestled, and gradually became merged in that of the 
house, as it often happens in connection with the 
names of places. The slope of the hill at the back 
of the house was. covered by small stunted trees, 
chiefly of mountain-ash and birch, through which 
a path led up to the Fron, the next farmhouse. 

At the time of which we write the Red Cliff was 
tenanted by a Mrs. Howell, an invalid widow, with 
a son called Isaac, who was a confirmed bachelor, 
and his sister Mattie, one year and eight months 
younger than him. Although she was of a rather 
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small stature, and could not be called pretty, she 
had a pleasant face, with dark piercing eyes, and 
was a picture of cleanliness and neatness. She 
inherited to an eminent degree the gentle spirit 
and sweet temper of her mother, and never looked 
more happy than when attending to the wants of 
others. She had nursed all her younger brothers 
and sisters of a family of twelve, and had witnessed 
five funerals and six weddings going from that 
house; and no one ever more truly obeyed than 
she did the apostolic injunction to rejoice with 
them that rejoice and weep with them that 
weep. 

So far, no one seemed to have fallen in love with 
her, and it was not known that she had taken a 
fancy to anyone. She became almost as much a 
fixture in the house as any piece of useful fur- 
niture. It may be that this furniture-fixedness 
idea she impressed upon all had something to do 
with the fact that no one had ever aspired for 
her hand. 

Isaac, who followed more after his father, was 
tall and strongly built, and in temperament was 
stern and exacting, but underneath there was a 
great deal of tenderness and kindness, as might 
have been impressed from his pathetic large blue 
eyes. He looked upon the farm as his kingdom, 
and was considered one of the best farmers in the 
country. 

So in the little world of the Red Cliff order, 
harmony, peace, and happiness prevailed both 
inside and outside. It is in those pleasant times 
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that men think that they are immortal, and that 
no disturbing element will ever enter into the bliss- 
ful realm of their peace and joy. 


II 


One evening late in September, when the mellow 
glow of the setting sun bathed the house, outbuild- 
ings, and surrounding trees in beautiful light, a 
well-dressed, fine-looking young man might have 
been seen walking briskly down the path through 
the wood behind the house with the dazzling rays 
of the sun at intervals between the branches of the 
trees, changing the colour of his garment into 
purple and gold. It was Llewelyn Owen, the only 
son, who lived in Fron, the next farm, with his 
father and sister. He was on his way to the little 
village of Pant Gwyn, where he had promised 
to meet some young companions. Never had a 
father a more industrious, obedient, respectful, and 
kindhearted son, nor a sister a more loving, atten- 
tive brother ; but his one great fault was his fond- 
ness of his glass, which, as was quite natural, at 
times caused great anxiety to his father and sister. 

The same evening Mattie and her mother sat 
together in the big kitchen, the latter reading the 
family Bible on a small, round table facing the 
window, and the former busily engaged in sewing. 

‘‘Draw the blind down, Mattie dear,” said her 
mother; ‘‘the sun dazzles me. Mark you there’s 
a storm brewing; I have noticed a great many 
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wind posts in the west this afternoon. Thank 
you, my girl; the sun had made me quite blind.” 

“Ts there anything more I can do for you, 
mother dear ?”’ asked Mattie, with a sweet smile, 
as she sat down and took up her sewing. 

“No, not anything now, thank you, my girl,” 
she said; ‘‘you are always attentive to me, with 
a smile on your face, and I shall never forget 
your kindness to me, especially now when I am 
scarcely able to do anything.” 

‘“*Ah, mother dear,” answered Mattie, ‘‘ didn’t 
you nurse me and give me suck when I was a 
helpless babe? And nowitis my turn and privilege 
to attend to you; you have paid a thousand times 
for all I am able to do for you.” 

“Ah, my dear child,” said her mother, with a 
deep sigh, ‘“‘ who could estimate the value of what 
you have done for us all in this house for many 
years, by the noble service you have rendered, and 
the good example you have given us of sympathy, 
cheerfulness, patience, and gentleness in all we 
have passed through since you are able to help 
me. When I saw your grandfather and grand- 
mother, your dear father, your little brother, and 
two sisters taken to the grave, and the other three 
brothers and three sisters leaving us one after the 
other to make homes for themselves, you stayed 
with me to help and.comfort me. You have given 
your best time for your parents, brothers, and 
sisters, but when I am gone you’ll have a comfort- 
able home here with your brother.” 

“Oh, mother dear,” exclaimed Mattie, kissing 
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her, “don’t talk about leaving us. I hope to have 
the pleasure of attending to you for some years yet. 
In what I do for others I get a great deal more 
than I give.” 


III 


About nine o’clock that night a violent storm 
suddenly rose, when buckets and tins were whirled 
about, the iron weathercock on the roof of the 
barn rattled, the wind wailed in the trees and 
roared in the chimneys, and the whole house 
shook on its foundation. 

“Ah,” exclaimed Mrs. Howell when retiring, 
striking both her hands together by way of express- 
ing her gratitude to the Mighty Ruler of the 
raging elements for His care and protection, ‘‘ what 
a blessing it is, on a terrible night like this, that 
we have the shelter of a comfortable house, and 
a warm bed to lie on! We are not half thankful 
enough to our Heavenly Father for His great 
goodness to us.” 

*“No, mother dear, we are not; but He doesn’t 
forget us because of that. We are perfectly safe 
in His hand, and I hope the noise of the wind will 
not disturb your rest.” 

“J don’t think it will, my girl; storms always 
lull me to sleep. Why should God’s child be 
afraid in a storm when he knows that it is his 
Father rocking his cradle to make him sleep? 
Good-night, my daughter; I hope you also will 


have a peaceful night’s rest.” 
8—2 
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**Good-night, mother.” 

Mattie’s bedroom was at the back of the house, 
and as she was closing the casement of the window 
on entering the room when there was a lull in 
the storm, she was terrified by a man’s voice 
piteously crying, “Oh, what shall I do! I am 
afraid that I am killed!’ She ran, her heart 
trembling with excitement and fear, to tell her 
brother, who had been in bed for some time, and 
was sound asleep. 

‘‘What’s the matter?” he shouted. “It’s not 
six o'clock yet.” 

‘*No,” answered Mattie; ‘‘get up at once. Oh, 
I am terribly frightened! Somebody has met 
with an accident, or has been attacked by robbers 
at the back of the house, and is crying most 
piteously for help.” 

“You have been dreaming, my girl,’ shouted 
Isaac; ‘‘go back to bed as soon as you can, and 
pull the bed-clothes over your head.” 

““Oh dear, no,” cried Mattie impatiently; “I 
hadn’t gone to bed. For God’s sake get up as 
soon as you can, in case the poor fellow, whoever 
he is, may perish in the storm!” 

When she heard him strike a match, she 
hastened to call the maid and the man-servant. 
In a few minutes they were all down in the big 
kitchen, and quickly marched in soldierlike order 
through the back door to the scene of the accident, 
Isaac leading the way with a lantern in one hand 
and a heavy poker in the other, followed by Bob, 
the servant, with a big stick in his right hand, 
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with Mattie and the maid in the rear. The night 
was pitch-dark, and the wind, which swept with 
violence between the house and the cliff, made 
it almost impossible to hear any other sound. 
As the lantern swung round in Isaac’s hand Mattie 
saw in a passing flash a human being in a heap 
among some blocks of firewood and withered 
branches, under a projecting rock. 

‘‘ There he is, among the firewood !” she shouted. 

They all rushed to the place, and as Isaac held 
the lantern above the besmeared and bloodstained 
face of the unfortunate man, he exclaimed: “ Good- 
ness gracious, it is Llewelyn Owen! How has 
this happened to you, Llewelyn dear ?” 

He was quite helpless, groaned piteously, and 
cried in a feeble voice: ‘‘Oh! what shall I do?” 
He was carried to the house by Isaac and Bob, 
Mattie walking in front with the lantern, and 
the maid behind carrying the poker and stick, 
and Bob’s hat, which had been blown off his 
head by the strong wind. They gently laid him 
on the big sofa in the kitchen. Just then their 
attention was attracted by the ringing sound of 
Mrs. Howell knocking on the head of her wains- 
cot bed. Mattie ran up at once. 

‘“*Dear me, Mattie,’ exclaimed her mother, as 
she was entering the room, “ what’s all this noise 
and running about at this time of the night ?” 

“Tt is Llewelyn of Fron, mother dear, that was 
at the back of the house, who has met with an 
accident in the storm, and I am afraid he is not 
able to walk home to-night. We are going to 
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make him stay here till the morning. You put 
your mind at ease, mother dear; everything will 
be all right.” 

“Poor boy!” she cried, as Mattie was going. 
‘“Make something hot for him, my girl, as soon 
as you can—a cup of tea or coffee.” 

Bob was sent down to the village to fetch the 
doctor, who came up with him, bringing splints 
and bandages. After a careful examination of 
the sufferer, he said that his right arm was 
fractured, and the ankle of his left foot sprained, 
and his whole body much bruised and shaken, 
and ordered him to be put to bed at once, 
that he might attend to him. By the time 
he had finished there was a hot cup of coffee 
ready for him in the kitchen. In drinking it he 
said that it was a bad accident, however it had 
happened. 

‘Oh, it’s quite evident,” said Isaac, ‘‘that he 
was the worse for drink, missed the path in going 
home through the wood, and fell over the cliff.” 

“Well,” said the doctor, with a twinkle in his 
eye, for he was always brimful of humour, ‘‘as 
it happened, it was fortunate for him that he was 
drunk at the time.” 

“Dear me, Dr. Owen, how can you say that ?” 
asked Mattie, with amazement. 

“Well,” he answered, smiling, ‘he fell like a 
bagful of potatoes, all in a heap, whereas if he 
had been sober very likely he would have fared 
a great deal worse by trying to save himself.” 

“Doctor! doctor! that’s too bad!” cried Isaac. 
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‘No, no,” said the doctor, buttoning his coat; 
“it’s a fact, and a drunkard gets that advantage 
from drink if he happens to have a fall.” 

Just then his father and sister came with Bob, 
who, after returning with the doctor, had ran up 
to Fron to tell them of the accident. They were 
much terrified and distressed, and expressed their 
wish to take him home as soon as possible. 

“You musn’t think of moving him for at least 
a week,” said the doctor, with a shake of his 
head. ‘“‘I’ll come up to see him again to-morrow 
morning.” 

He was there for nearly a fortnight, and got all 
the attention and nursing his heart could desire. 
He was deeply impressed by Mattie’s sympathy, 
kindness, and untiring care, and he attributed the 
saving of his life to the providential fact of her 
having heard his cry of distress on that dark and 
stormy night. 

One afternoon, as she was bringing him his 
tea, he said: ‘‘ How fortunate it was, Mattie, that 
you heard my voice on the terrible night of the 
accident! If it were not for that, very likely I 
should have been dead by the morning.” 

‘“‘T don’t know about that,’ answered Mattie, 
as she dropped the sugar into his cup; “‘but I 
consider the lull in the storm, when I was closing 
the casement of the window, quite providential. 
God has many ways to redeem men’s lives from 
destruction.” 

The afternoon of the day before he was taken 
in a trap he was allowed to get up and dress, 
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and sat for some hours in an easy-chair by the 
fire. He looked rather pale, but was very cheerful, 
and thought a great deal that day of the great 
kindness he had received at the Cliff. 

Attending to the sick always brought some 
indescribable beauty into Mattie’s countenance 
which would have become an angel, but it never 
shone with brighter radiance than it did that 
day when her services to Llewelyn were drawing 
to an end. In bringing him his bread and milk 
in the evening she said with her usual smile: “I 
am bringing you your bread and milk for the 
last time, Llewelyn,” placing it on the little table 
by the chair. 

‘““I suppose so,” he said, looking at her with a 
melting glance, ‘‘but I shall never forget the 
great kindness you have all shown me here, 
especially you, Mattie. May I trouble you to 
retie this handkerchief which holds my arm?” 
As she did so, he put the other arm round her 
waist, and kissing her, he whispered: ‘‘ Mattie, I 
cannot tell you how I love you. Will you be my 
wife, and allow me the joy of calling you my 
sweetheart ?” 

She looked at him with her piercing eyes, which 
said more than could have been expressed in words, 
and left the room blushing, whispering to herself as 
she went, “I can’t leave my mother.” She ran 
upstairs to the little sitting-room at the end of the 
landing, facing the sea. It was one of those beauti- 
fully bright, clear, and serene evenings in September. 
The sun was setting behind majestically reposeful 
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clouds on the horizon, with its fanlike, brilliant rays 
reaching half-way to the zenith. In closing the 
door after her she asked herself, as in a reverie: 
“Can he be in earnest ?”” Then, looking at herself 
in the small pier-glass above the mantelpiece, she | 
whispered, smiling: ‘“ I don’t look much older than 
him.” 

The fact is that at that moment she looked ten 
years younger than she really was. On looking to 
the window, her attention was attracted by the mag- 
nificent sunset. “Ah!” she exclaimed to herself, 
““many a time have I seen clouds with silver linings, 
but this evening I see clouds with golden linings.” 
The magic influence of Llewelyn’s words had trans- 
ported her into a new world of beauty and joy. “It 
is love,” she continued, “ that makes all things new. 
He wants me to allow him the joy of calling me his 
sweetheart! And I should have the joy of calling 
him my sweetheart ! I knew what love meant before, 
for no one loves her mother, brothers, and sisters 
more than I do; but I didn’t know till now the— 
the—the—thrill of love!’’ She was startled by 
her mother calling her. “ Yes, mother dear, I am 
coming now. I must see that I don’t blush, or she 
will suspect something.” 


IV 


As soon as Llewelyn was able to go about with 
the help of a stick he was often seen calling at the 
Cliff, and Isaac began to suspect that something 
more than friendship existed between him and his 
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sister, and determined, if possible, to nip it in the 
bud. He decided to take this course, in the first 
place, because he believed that the love of drink 
would be the ruin of Llewelyn; and in the second 
place, because it would be almost impossible for 
them to do at the farm without his sister. 

One night after he had returned rather late from 
a fair in a neighbouring town, when Mattie had sat 
up to wait his return, he said as he was taking his 
supper : 

“Mattie, I am surprised at you !” 

“Surprised at me! What for? What have I 
done?” 

“ There is no use your denying it : you are keeping 
company with Llewelyn of Fron. Don’t you con- 
sider that by marrying him you would be binding 
yourself for life to a drunkard ?” 

“ Oh, Isaac, don’t call him a drunkard.” 

“ Well, if he is not a habitual drunkard, he is on 
the way to become one. Mind you, it’s the only 
thing that I have against him, but that’s enough.” 

“He has given me his word,” replied Mattie, 
“that he’ll never, as long as there is breath in him, 
touch a drop of intoxicating drink any more. If 
he hadn’t promised me that he wouldn’t——’” 

“Ho! ho! youre engaged, then,” interrupted 
Isaac. “Shame! And you will leave your dear 
mother in her infirmity and old age.” 

“No, Isaac,” said Mattie emphatically ; “I shall 
never think of getting married as long as our dear 
mother lives. No, I shall not leave her for the sake 
of anybody.” 
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‘But should she die—though far be the day— 
then you wouldn’t hesitate to leave me without 
anybody to look after the house.” 

“Oh, we don’t know what may happen then, 
Isaac dear,’ said Mattie, with a smile; ‘“ perhaps 
you will see someone you will like better than me.” 

“Me! not likely! Upon my word, I am doubly 
surprised to see a woman of your age becomea silly 
doter! Why, you're old enough to be his mother.” 

“No, Isaac; you want to make me older than I 
am. He is twenty-seven, and I am only thirty- 
seven.” 

“ Beg your pardon, miss, you are thirty-eight.” 

Notyetia 

** Well, you will be in three months. Oh, dear 
me, you send me mad! If you won’t promise me 
this very minute that you will have nothing to do 
with him, I shall never speak to you.” 

‘Oh, you are cruel, Isaac!” cried Mattie, with 
tears trickling down her cheeks. 

‘Don’t be a baby, you silly thing!” said Isaac 
scornfully ; ‘‘ but it’s better for you to cry now than 
to cry when it’s too late for you to undo what you’ve 
done. And perhaps after all he is only making fun 
of you.” 

“No; true love can’t make fun.” 

““T see that my speaking to you, my dear girl, 
answers no purpose whatever. What if mother 
should hear it: it would be enough to break her 
heart.” 

“No, Isaac, you’re mistaken; to hear would 
never break a heart that knows what to love and be 
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loved means. I am as careful as you are not to 
do anything to vex dear mother.” 

‘‘Tush! I won’t waste any more words with you ; 
I am going to bed,” he cried in a temper, jumping 
to his feet and giving a fling to Mattie’s favourite 
black cat, which was lying on his knee. 

“Oh! fie! fie!’ cried Mattie, ‘‘ if I have offended 
you, it’s no reason that you should be cruel to the 
poor cat.” 

“‘Good-night,”’ he said, rushing away with the 
candle in his hand; ‘‘ women, like cats, are full of 
deceit.” 


Vv 


Isaac, who hada very forgiving spirit, and always 
felt sorry if, under the impulse of the moment, he 
had said anything to hurt another’s feeling, came 
down the following morning looking as pleasant: 
and as genial as ever; and things went on smoothly 
as usual for weeks at the Cliff, after the little 
courtship quarrel of that night, till one afternoon at 
teatime, when Mrs. Howell was suddenly taken ill. 
She exclaimed, the bread and butter dropping from 
her hand on the table: ‘Oh! I am ill; my head is 
swimming,” putting her hand on her forehead. 
She was carried to bed, and the doctor was sent for 
as quickly as possible... The moment he saw her he 
shook his head, and in leaving the room told Mattie 
that all he could do would be to give her something 
to relieve her pain; that she was helpless, and 
might die at any moment, but might live for a few 
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days. About nine o’clock the following morning, 
when the dazzling light of the sun flooded the room, 
and a gentle breeze made the leaves of the poplar- 
tree opposite the window dance merrily in its 
radiant beams, a heavenly light flitted over the 
tranquil face of the silent sufferer. She suddenly 
opened her eyes and said to Mattie, who stood by 
the bedside: ‘‘ Your father has come to fetch me 
home. Good-bye ;” and expired with a beautiful 
smile on her face. 


VI 


On a delightfully bright and clear morning in 
May, the following year, two close carriages might 
have been seen standing in front of Zion Chapel, in 
the outskirt of the quiet village of Pantgwyn. A 
crowd, chiefly of women and children, had gathered 
in the courtyard in front of the chapel, who chatted 
and laughed, whilst some cast an occasional mimic 
glance into the building. Close to the chapel, on 
the south side, there stands a picturesque small 
cottage with the gable end next to it covered with 
ivy to the very top of the chimney, and the front 
almost hid by rose-trees and honeysuckles. The 
flower-garden in front was nicely arranged, with a 
path in the middle, bordered with London pride. 
The rough rockery-like boundary walls were 
covered with primroses and gillyflowers, which on 
that beautiful morning filled the air with sweet 
perfume. Lowry Prys, the sole occupant of the 
cottage, came to join the crowd of onlookers, with 
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her knitting in her hand and an old shoe under 
her arm. Lowry, with her large features, thick 
pouting lips, yellow complexion, and bright eyes, 
sparkling with humour, was quite a character, and 
her presence with the old shoe under her arm 
created not a little stir and amusement among the 
crowd. 

** You are rather late, Lowry,” said someone. 

“Oh no,” answered Lowry, smiling, ‘“‘there’s 
plenty of time; the Reverend Amos Owen is always 
long-winded, and he’ll take good care, I warrant 
you, to tie them fast enough. They are having a 
most delightful day, and it seems that the birds are 
aware of this occasion of joy in our village ;” for 
several skylarks poured forth their lively music as 
they soared skyward from the fields around the 
village, and a thrush was singing melodiously in the 
apple-tree at the back of the cottage. 

Just then the crowd was greatly amused by a big’ 
black dog walking majestically to the chapel-door ; 
but, after taking a peep inside, he went quietly away 
wagging his tail. 

‘Well done, black dog !” exclaimed Hugh Lloyd, 
the tailor; ‘‘he came to wish them a happy life.” 

** Well,” said Lowry, “‘ they say that a black cat 
is a lucky thing in a house; why can’t a black dog 
be a lucky thing in a wedding ?” 

At last there was a stir inside the chapel, when 
all outside were electrified, and shouted: “ They are 
coming!” First came Llewelyn with Mattie on 
his arm, followed by the bridesmaid and best man, 
who entered the first carriage under pelting 
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showers of rice. After that came Isaac with 
Gwen of Fron on his arm, with the bridesmaid, the 
best man, and the bride’s father, who were made to 
feel that the stock of rice bought for the occasion 
was far from being exhausted. 

As the carriages rattled away for the Red Cliff 
amid the shoutings of the crowd, Lowry gave a 
fling to the old shoe after them, which fell on the 
top of the second carriage, and after dancing for a 
few seconds dropped over. 

‘*Ha! ha! Well done, old shoe!’ shouted Owen 
Harry, the shoemaker; ‘‘ thou hast had the joy of 
a solitary dance in a wedding! I hope the two 
couples ll have a long and happy married life.” 

“Yes, that you may have to make shoes for 
them,” said Lowry, with a hearty laugh. 

“ Of course, Lowry,” answered the shoemaker 
humorously, “and also for toddling little feet at 
the two farmhouses.” 


Xx 
THE REVEREND SETH MORGAN AND DEL 


“ When the dumb hour, clothed in black, 
Brings the dreams about my bed, 
Call me not so often back, 
Silent voices of the dead, 
Towards the lowland ways behind me, 
And the sunlight that is gone! 
Call me rather, silent voices, 
Forward to the starry track, 
Glimmering up the heights beyond me 
On, and always on !” 

ALFRED TENNYSON. 


I 


ETH MORGAN, of Tregynog, who was now in 

his seventy-fifth year, healthy and active, had 
been a prominent figure in the quiet little village 
for the long period of half a century. He was of 
a medium height, with a high forehead, a most 
pleasant face, and dark eyes full of tenderness 
and pathos. He was a child of Nature, and his 
discourses had upon them the freshness and 
sweet fragrance of the fields and the hills. And 
he had a marvellous power for reading human 
nature; his keen, piercing eyes penetrated into 


men’s innermost being; and possessed the rare 
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gift of drawing out—seemingly without any effort 
—all that was good in men. Both young and 
old would come under the spell of this mysterious 
power in his presence, and their thoughts and 
feelings would instantly begin to flow towards him. 
In the farmhouses and cottages he used to visit 
the children would be seen running to him, some 
climbing on his knees and putting their tiny arms 
around his neck, and vying with one another in 
telling him the little incidents and troubles of 
their child-life, which to him were profoundly 
significant. He used to say often: ‘Children see 
things which we cannot see.”’ 

And old people were never tired of his company, 
and it was a real treat to hear him talk with 
the simple-minded and innocent old folk in the 
small farmhouses among the hills. His presence 
wonderfully refreshed their memory, and they 
would tell him all sorts of stories about ghosts 
and fairies and startling events they had witnessed, 
or heard parents or grandparents relate; and he 
took deep interest in people in whom others saw 
nothing worth noticing, and the great fascinating 
influence of his dominant personality would make 
them open their whole mind and heart to him. 

In addition to Hermon, the church at Tregynog, 
he had under his charge two smaller churches, 
called Bethlehem and Nebo, in a line three and 
six miles respectively from Tregynog. He always 
kept a pony to carry him to these churches on 
Sundays and week evenings, and on his periodical 
preaching tours through different parts of the 
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principality. Del, the last pony he had, served 
him and the Gospel for the long period of thirty 
years, and was almost as well known throughout 
the whole country as her reverend master. He 
treated her with the greatest care and kindness, 
and always rode at a moderate pace, even when 
he happened to be late for his engagements. In 
riding from one place to another on Sundays he 
used to recite his sermons, and sometimes when 
he got into the “‘hwyl,’’ Del would stop suddenly 
as if enchanted by her master’s eloquence. It 
was calculated that altogether he had spent 
six of his fourscore years on Del’s back, and 
preached to her one thousand two hundred and 
fifty sermons. 

About half-way between Bethlehem and Nebo 
there were several labourers’ cottages by the road- 
side, where Mr. Morgan always lighted his pipe 
on his way to the service. For this reason Del. 
would never pass by the houses without stopping, 
and instantly started after her master’s pipe was 
lit. About the time he was expected a number 
of children might be seen eagerly watching his 
arrival, and the moment they saw him they would 
rush to him with paper torches blazing in their 
hands, vying with each other for the privilege of 
lighting the minister’s pipe. Sometimes there 
would be a great commotion among the children, 
when the bigger ones would push the smaller, and 
some would have the tip of their fingers burnt. 
But one gentle word from the minister quelled it 
in a moment, and, as far as he could, he used to 
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take the torch of the smallest child in the group. 
As he proceeded on his journey for a few seconds, 
the children would stand like statues gazing with 
admiration and awe at him. On reaching the 
chapel, before taking Del to the stable, he would 
put his pipe out, stop it with paper, and put it 
in one of the back pockets of his coat. 

About the middle of the service one Sunday 
afternoon his attention was attracted by some of 
the boys, who sat in the front of the cross gallery 
at the extreme end of the building, smiling and 
whispering to one another. 

‘*What’s the matter with you, my boys?” he 
asked. ‘‘ Why do you laugh and talk ?” 

‘‘ Beg your pardon, sir,’ answered one of the 
boys; ‘‘ you have threatened us many a time with 
the big fire, if we would be bad boys, but you’re 
on fire yourself, sir.”’ 

On hearing this the preacher was greatly 
startled, and on suddenly turning his head he 
saw that he had put his pipe in his pocket without 
extinguishing it, consequently a hole was burnt 
through, and the pipe dropped to the floor of 
the pulpit. A column of smoke ascended from 
behind him from the burning coat like that of an 
altar. 

“ Ah!” he exclaimed, taking hold of the burning 
flap with both hands and quickly rolling it together, 
‘¢T can extinguish this fire, but no angel in heaven 
can extinguish the ‘big fire’ referred to by my 
youthful hearer in the gallery.” 

In a moment the smile on the faces of his 
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hearers was changed into an expression of sadness, 
and he proceeded with his discourse as if nothing 
had happened. 


II 


It was only once during the thirty years he had 
Del that he had met with an accident with her. 
It was in a snowstorm one severe winter, when 
he was on his way to the afternoon service at 
Nebo. The snow lay thick on the ground, and 
was still heavily falling, but he made up his mind 
to go. His wife (who was then living) and his 
daughter did their utmost to dissuade him from 
going on such a dreadful day. 

“No,” hesaid; ‘‘ I haven’t once disappointed the 
friends at Nebo during the long years I have been 
in the habit of going there. There are four young 
people to be received to Church-fellowship to-day, | 
and I mustn’t on any account disappoint them.” 

After dinner he put on his thick overalls, his big 
overcoat, then took a warm muffler, and gave it 
one twist round his neck and another over his ears 
and mouth. Del was brought from the stable, but 
the brave preacher had so much clothes on that it 
was with great difficulty that he got to the saddle. 
When he got up, he said with a playful smile: 
‘Rigged like this, we: would venture to the North 
Pole, wouldn’t we, Del dear!”’ 

When he started, the storm had considerably 
abated, and he hoped that it would clear, although 
it looked very dark up in the mountains; but when 
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he was within a mile and a half of Nebo the wind 
suddenly rose, and it began to snow more heavily 
than before. In spite of all this Del persevered 
bravely till her hoofs began to get balled, when she 
showed signs of hesitating and staggering. 

**Persevere, brave and noble Del,” said her 
master, tenderly patting her on the mane; ‘‘ we 
shall soon be at our journey’s end.” 

As they were going down a steep hill in a bend 
of the road, within five hundred yards of Nebo, 
Del lost her footing, when she and her rider 
tumbled into a deep hollow by the left side of the 
road. The unfortunate man was some seconds 
before he realized his position, and considering his 
great age and the steepness of the place, it was 
most remarkable that he escaped with so few 
injuries. Del managed to get to her feet, and 
behaved like a Christian, but unfortunately one of 
her master’s feet got twisted in the strap of the 
stirrup, and there he was helpless against a 
mound, close to the hedge, and one foot up in the 
stirrup. There they were for some time in the 
blinding storm, with no one near. Mr. Morgan 
shouted for help several times, but no one 
happened to be passing at the time. As his 
attention was attracted by the singing in the 
chapel, which blended with the wail of the wind, 
he exclaimed: 

‘* Ab, Del bach, what shall we do? If I could 
manage to extricate my foot from the stirrup-strap, 
I think I could get up and walk to the chapel ; for 
I believe that the promise which says, ‘ He keepeth 
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all his bones; not one of them is broken,’ has been 
fulfilled in my case. Anyhow, it seems that it has 
been fulfilled in your case, faithful Del.” 

Just at that very moment who should happen to 
pass by but a rough and drunken old poacher, 
called Jack Ellis, who used to go occasionally to 
hear Mr. Morgan preach, and was now on his way 
to the service. He was awestruck by the strange 
spectacle before him, and, rushing to the spot, he 
exclaimed, as he extricated the preacher’s foot from 
the stirrup-strap : 

‘‘In God’s name, Mr. Morgan bach, how did this 
happen? I hope you're not hurt ?” 

“ Hush! Jack Ellis, don’t swear! Thank you 
very much for releasing me; I was in a great fix 
what to do.” 

Jack could easily see that he had been made 
quite numb and helpless by the severe cold, and 
he said: 

“Cheer up, Mr. Morgan bach; you'll be all right 
soon. I'll run to Matty Tomos to the chapel-house 
to fetch you something hot.” 

He was there in a few minutes, and rushing into 
the house without knocking the door, he asked 
excitedly : 

“Have you got brandy or some other liquor in 
the house, Matty ?” 

“Not a drop of anything. In the name of 
goodness, Jack Ellis, what’s the matter ?” 

“Mr. Morgan and Del have fallen into the 
hollow by the Red Hill there, and I must have 
something warm to revive him.” 
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“Oh, goodness gracious, Mr. Morgan anwy]l! is 
he much hurt? How did it happen ?” 

“Never mind that now, Matty; there isn’t a 
moment to lose. Have you got hot water ?” 

** Yes, the kettle is boiling, and has been on the 
hob for half an hour ready for him to have a cup 
of tea before going to the service, if he should 
come.” 

“‘ Make a hot cup in the twinkling of an eye, that 
I may take it to the poor man.” 

In a few minutes Jack was back with tea and 
bread and butter in a basket. Matty went to the 
chapel and whispered in the ear of one of the 
deacons the startling news, and no sooner had it 
been made known to the congregation than all 
rushed breathless to the scene of the accident. 
They were struck with wonder when they saw Jack 
the poacher handing to Mr. Morgan a steaming 
cup of tea. Then the venerable minister, holding 
it in his stiff, trembling hand, in the presence of the 
awestruck onlookers, looked up to heaven, and 
said, when the snowflakes were whirled about 
his head: 

“TI thank Thee, Heavenly Father, for redeeming 
my life from,destruction in this accident, and for 
this proof of Thy love and tender care for me, Thy 
unworthy child and servant. Bless us all, through 
Jesus Christ, our blessed Lord and Saviour. 
Amen.” 

They all wept like children around him, and no 
one was more deeply moved than the old poacher. 
After the hot tea Mr. Morgan was greatly revived 
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and refreshed, and the first thing he did after he 
had been lifted to his feet was to give a piece of 
bread and butter to Del, smoothing her neck 
gently with his hand. Jack knocked off the 
clogged snow from her hoofs with a sharp stone he 
took from the wall by the hedge, and led her up to 
the road. Kind friends helped Mr. Morgan to the 
saddle, for he was too lame and stiff to walk, and 
Jack led Del by the bridle to the stable by the 
chapel, followed by the people. Before Mr. Morgan 
alighted he said: 

‘“* Now, my dear friends, you all go in; one of the 
deacons will read a chapter and engage in prayer, 
and after I have warmed myself I’ll come in to 
preach.” 

‘‘Mr. Morgan bach,” cried Matty, ‘‘ you’re not 
fit to preach.” 

‘*T shall, Matty dear,” he answered, with a smile 
as he alighted, ‘‘after I have sat for a while before | 
the fire in your warm kitchen.” 

He preached with marvellous effect that after- 
noon, and the sermon was spoken of for months 
afterwards as the great sermon of the snowstorm. 
And the Communion Service was more remarkable 
still; there was some sweet silent unction on 
everything, and all felt as if they were breathing in 
the pure atmosphere of heaven. 

““T experienced something,” said Mr. Morgan, 
with tears of joy filling his eyes, ‘‘ in coming to you 
through the storm, which I never felt before. I 
cannot describe it. It was the burning of my 
heart within me in thinking of the joy of re- 
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membering my blessed Saviour’s death with you 
once more after I got here through the storm. 
But what was the storm I came through to-day 
compared with the awful storm He passed through 
that He might come to us this afternoon, as He 
came to the disciples in the upper chamber, and 
said, ‘My peace I give unto you’ ?” 

As he spoke these words there was not a dry 
eye in the service. 

Soon after this, to the surprise and joy of all, 
the old poacher came to the church meeting ona 
Friday evening, and in a penitent and humble way 
expressed a desire to join the church. 

Mr. Morgan asked him what had influenced him 
to cast his lot among them, and if it was something 
that was said in the sermon on the Sunday 
previous. 

“No, sir,” answered Jack in a tremulous voice ; 
“it was the grace you said before that tea in the 
snowstorm. I have never felt the same after that, 
and that’s why I have come here to-night.” 

He was warmly received by all, and the tender- 
hearted minister counselled him in a most earnest 
manner to do his utmost to make up for the 
wasted years of his life, and encouraged him to 
trust in his Heavenly Father, who would give him 
strength according to his need. 
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III 


On attaining his seventy-eighth birthday, and the 
fifty-third year of his ministry, this worthy minister 
resigned his pastorate of the three churches he had 
served so well. He only lived twelve months after 
this, although it was thought by many at the time 
that he might be spared for some years, as he 
looked, considering his great age, hale and active, 
and was never heard to complain. 

The three churches presented him with a light 
phaeton, thinking that with his advancing years 
short drives about the country would add to the 
pleasure of the evening of his laborious life. 
At the presentation meeting, after thanking the 
churches for the expression of their sympathy 
and good wishes, he added playfully: ‘ But I don’t 
know what I shall do with it, for Del resigned the 
same day as myself, which was the thirtieth year 
of her pas service. Pastorate I was going to 
say. Dear old Del! in her way she has served the 
Gospel as faithfully as her master, and deserves 
rest. But I feel sure that she wouldn’t like, on 
any account, to see your nice present drawn by 
any other pony. So by her kind service I hope to 
be able to make good use of it.” 

But he was not out in it more than twelve times 
altogether, for soon after the presentation meeting 
he was taken ill, and during the last three months 
of his life he suffered a most painful illness, but 
with a fortitude and patience worthy of a holy 
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man of God. During the first three weeks of his 
illness he was subject to attacks of great mental 
depression, with which evidently the nature of his 
complaint had a great deal to do. But even 
during those dark and gloomy days of loneliness 
and sorrow he suffered quietly and without a 
murmur. But this darkness was not to last long, 
for gradually the heavy clouds lifted, and he passed 
the remaining weeks of his life with heavenly 
serenity, in the sunshine of God’s presence and 
the company of kind and sympathetic friends. 

A large number of the members of the church 
at Hermon came to sit up with him during his 
illness, and were all deeply impressed by his un- 
wavering trust in his Heavenly Father, and calm 
submission to His will; in fact, his Christlike 
spirit transformed his bed of sickness into a pulpit, 
from which he preached a living sermon to his 
people on meekness and patience in suffering. At 
times, to see him and hear him speak was to see and 
hear an angel of God, and I heard one say that he 
felt at times that his sick-chamber was too holy a 
place for him to stayin long. His heart was bound 
up to the very last with the church at Hermon, and 
the other two churches which he had served so 
faithfully for such a long period ; and the only thing 
that moved him to tears at times during his illness 
was the great kindness they showed towards him. 
And he often remarked that he desired no stronger 
proof of the Divinity of Christ than that. 
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IV 


It is interesting also to note that he would often 
ask, during his illness, how Del was getting on. 
Strange to say, one day he ordered her to be brought 
to the garden at the back of the house, that he 
might have alook at her. The lad who had charge 
of her put the saddle and bridle on exactly as he 
used to do when getting her ready for her master, 
when starting on his journeys, and took her to the 
garden. His daughter and Richard Lloyd, his old 
deacon, helped the patient to get up and dress, and, 
one on each side, gently assisted him to the window. 

‘*Open the window, Blodwen dear,” he said to 
his daughter, “‘ that I may speak to her.” 

‘“‘T am afraid, father bach, that it'll be too cold 
for you,”’ she said; ‘‘ you must consider that you 
have come from your warm bed.” 

“No; Ishall beallright. You throw something 
warm over my shoulders.” 

When the window was opened he put his head 
out and said, with a smile: ‘‘ Del bach, I am glad 
to see thee! How art thou?” 

She recognized his voice in a moment, tossed 
her head, pricked up her ears, champed her bit, 
and gave a joyful neigh. 

This brought tears to the eyes of the aged 
sufferer, and he said with a deep sigh: 

“Poor Del! gentle Del! innocent and obedient 
Del! during the thirty years I had thee thou didst 
never attempt to give me a kick or bite. I wish 
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I could say the same of all the people of my 
charge, although I have received a great deal 
more kindness than I deserve. What am I 
saying? Have I spoken of thee as one of the 
saints, Del? Well, in some things thou art an 
example to them. Farewell, Del bach; thou hast 
carried me for the last time to my preaching 
engagements. No; thou art to serve me once 
more, not to preach the Gospel of my Saviour, 
but to draw me to my resting-place at Bethel.” 

The window was closed, and he was helped back 
tc his bed, but he had scarcely put his head on 
the pillow before he was seized with a spasm of 
the heart. The doctor was sent for at once, and 
gave him something that relieved to some extent 
his great pain. He said that the effort to get up 
and the excitement of seeing Del was too much 
for him, and told his daughter not to allow him 
to attempt anything of the kind again. He got 
over this attack, and lived for three weeks, but 
was not the same, and became weaker every day. 

When his dear old friend, Richard Lloyd, called 
to see him one evening, he was very bright and 
pretty free from pain. 

“‘T have come once more to see you, Mr. Morgan,” 
said the old deacon, ‘“‘and I was thinking now in 
coming upstairs how blessed it is to have a Friend 
who doesn’t come and go, but is always with us. 
I am glad to see you looking so cheerful this 
evening. How do you feel ?” 

‘‘T am glad to say, my dear brother, that I am 
in less pain, but I feel myself getting weaker every 
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day ; and I see the words, ‘ My grace is sufficient 
for thee: for My strength is made perfect in weak- 
ness,’ in a new light now. As the strength of the 
tender-hearted mother is made perfect in the weak- 
ness of her helpless babe in sickness, so is the 
strength of my Heavenly Father made perfect in 
my weakness, His unworthy child. What a pro- 
found mystery there is in the great fact that our 
weakness is necessary for the perfection of the 
Almighty Power that created and sustains all 
things !” 

“Can it be,” asked the godly deacon, with 
amazement, ‘‘that our Heavenly Father doesn’t 
know how strong He is till He comforts and 
strengthens His children in pain and trouble ?” 

“That, it seems, is the meaning of the com- 
forting words,” answered the minister, with a 
radiant smile. “It is then only that He knows 
the power of His heart to love, sympathize with, 
and comfort His child in trouble, and the strength 
of His hand to deliver him.” 

He did not talk much to his friends after this, 
and only lived for five days. All the morning of 
the day he died he was very restless, but did 
not seem to be in very great pain. About 
three o'clock there was a distinct change, when 
he fell into a restless slumber and began to 
ramble. 

“Tt is time I should start for Nebo, or I shan’t 
be-in time forthe. service..4), Letius, prayanee 
John! John! ... don’t you hear me? ...: All 
right ; get Del ready, my lad. . . . Have you put 
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the saddle on? . . . That’s a good boy; Iam 
coming now... . There’s a storm gathering, and 
I think I had better put the mackintosh on. . 
Whoa, Del! I think thou art getting young again. 
ete my ioot- in the stirrup, John. .-.; 
What is this noise? Go on, Del, or we shall be 
late.” 

Then he suddenly opened his eyes and asked: 
** What is the time ?” 

“Tt is half-past ten, father,” answered his 
daughter. 

“It is very dark,’ he said, and fell asleep 
again. 

Just then the doctor called, but he had nothing 
to do. As he gently felt his pulse he began to 
ramble again, and seemed to be in great anxiety 
to reach Nebo in time for the service. 

Del! Del! don’t stumble; what’s the matter 
with thee? It is blowing hard, and I am afraid 
it is coming on to rain; sharpen thy pace, Del! 
Thou art going splendidly now. We are near the 
stream of Rhydgoch; I hear the sound of the 
water. Only one mile more and we shall be at 
Bethlehem. Thou art going at a comfortable pace 
now, Del, and I can go over my sermon. My 
text for to-night is: ‘Thou wilt keep him in 
perfect peace whose mind is stayed on Thee: 
because he trusteth in Thee.’ Thou hast heard 
nearly all my sermons for upwards of thirty years, 
Del, my lass, but I think this is one of the best 
thou hast heard... . I don’t think we shall be 
very late. Whoa! Dost thou hear something, Del? 
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I fancy I hear them singing; they must have 
commenced the service. I think the hymn is 


““« Speak, I pray Thee, gentle Jesus ; 
Oh, how passing sweet Thy words!... 


We shall be there in a few minutes now; I see 
the light between the branches of the trees, and 
I think I see somebody standing in the door 
beckoning to us with his hand. They begin to 
think that we are not coming. . . . But we never 
once disappointed them so far, and shall not this 
time. I see it’s Griffith Ellis that stands in the 
door (an old and a faithful friend of Mr. Morgan, 
who had been dead for twelve years). Griffith 
Ellis, I am glad to see you; I shall be with you 
now. Whoa, Del! Here we are once more, and 
thou wilt have a little rest and a good feed while I 
break the bread of life for the people.” 

Then he suddenly opened his eyes, and saw his 
loving daughter bending over him, with silent tears 
trickling down her cheeks. 

“‘Is it you, my daughter?” he asked. ‘‘ The 
service is Over.” 

“You are rather restless, aren’t you, dear 
father?” she said. ‘* Will you take something ?” 

‘‘No, nothing, thank you, my girl,” he said ina low 
voice. ‘** Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace.’”’ 

Then he gave a heavy sigh, and passed gently 
away with a beautiful smile on his face. 

He was buried in a graveyard at Bethlehem 
Chapel, and in accordance with his wish the hearse 
was drawn by Del. Hundreds of times had she 
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carried him there to his week-day evenings’ and 
Sundays’ engagements; but now she drew his 
mortal remains to the grave. And strange to say, 
faithful Del died a week to the very day after her 
master. 

** Ah,” said old Robert Moses, the deacon, ‘‘ poor 
Del had nothing more to do after having served 
her master faithfully to the very end. Perhaps—we 
don’t know—they will meet, if they haven’t met 
already, in the other world; for I well remember 
hearing him say in one of his sermons that, for 
anything we know to the contrary, animals may 
live in another state of existence. However, Del 
will always be associated in our memory with her 
master, and she is sure to live in the posthumous 
influence of his noble life. Ah, me! we live in a 


strange world!” 


10 


XI 
THE HAUNTED HOUSE 
“ My hour is almost come 
When I to sulphurous and tormenting flames 


Must render up myself.” 
SHAKESPEARE. 


I 


T the west end of the beautiful village of 

Llanbedr, and about a hundred yards from 
the road, stands a picturesque villa, called the 
Yellow House. Fixed in the wall above the 
doorway there is a square stone panel with the 
figure of a dragon carved on it, with the letters M. 
and H. one on each side of it, and underneath, the 
year 1693. It is a low, plain building, consisting 
of a small dining-room, a sitting-room, five bed- 
rooms, and a large kitchen with an open fire- 
place, spanned by a huge oak beam. From year to 
year and age to age, whoever the tenant might be, 
the outside walls had been coloured yellow. How 
the old house came to possess this strange power 
over its occupants was a mystery to all. Was it 
merely the influence of custom, or that of the 
presiding divinity of the place? However this 
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may be explained, it seems that all who came to 
reside in it had no alternative but to submit to 
the mysterious authority respecting the colouring 
of the outside. At the end of the garden rose a 
precipitous rock partly covered with heather, gorse, 
and small trees. On the top of the rockfstood a 
small rustic summer-house reached by a winding 
path. 

The place had been occupied for many years by 
an old solicitor called Arthur Francis, a widower, 
who had bought it, or rather got possession of it, in 
a way that did not reflect credit on his honesty. 
~-His only son, Arthur, who had not learnt any 
profession, and whose hobby was fishing and 
shooting, lived with him. 

At the time he got possession of the house there 
lived in a cottage close by, called Penycae, a 
widow named Sal Prys, with her daughter 
Blodwen. The cottage, with three small fields, one 
of which adjoined the garden of the Yellow House, 
belonged to her, which the old solicitor coveted 
for making a tennis-court. But she declined to 
sell it on any account. Her husband had died 
intestate, and an elder brother claimed half the 
property. Sal put her case in Arthur Francis’s 
hand, and it was tried twice in a court of law. 
And although Sal won the case, the heavy costs 
almost ruined her. As she had no money to pay 
Francis’s bill, and her little farm was mortgaged, 
he suggested that he should have the field in 
question instead of money. Sal at first strongly 
objected to this, but at last, chiefly from fear of the 
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old lawyer, she reluctantly yielded. But it told on 
her health, and she was never the same after this. 
She used to tell Blodwen, often with tears filling 
her eyes, that the Lord would be sure to repay the 
old lawyer some day for stealing their field. 


Il 


Sal was suspected of being conversant with 
witchcraft, and for that reason a great many people 
were afraid of offending her. 

One evening, as she and Blodwen were knitting 
by the fire, she suddenly exclaimed, striking her 
hands together : 

**As true as God is in heaven, my girl, having 
our field will not add to old Francis’s happiness, 
and he'll have no peace till we get it back. And I 
am going to take you into my confidence now. 
At twelve o’clock to-night I am going to bewitch 
the old knave !” 

** Oh, mother bach, don’t say so,” cried Blodwen ; 
“vou frighten me !” 

“There’s no reason that you should be afraid, 
my dear girl,” answered her mother; ‘I’ve got 
the black toad ready in the earthen jar in the 
coalhouse, and have dug a hole under the old 
apple-tree in the corner of the garden to bury it 
alive.” 

“When did you doit, mother ?” asked Blodwen ; 
‘there wasn’t one there when I went to gather the 
clothes in the afternoon.” 
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‘No, not then; it was after you had gone to the 
village that I did it. Oh, it’s this very minute I 
remember that I forgot one thing I wanted you to 
bring me.” 

‘Well, what’s that, mother? You always forget 
something and send me back.” 

“A paper of black pins to stick inthe toad; and 
you must run for them this very minute.” 

“No, indeed, mother ; I am afraid.” 

“Don’t you say ‘No’ to your mother. Afraid, 
indeed! It’s not quite dark yet; go at once, that 
we may get everything ready.” 

In a few minutes Blodwen returned, out of 
breath, with the pins in her hand, and throwing 
them on the round table, she asked: 

‘“Why do you stick the pins into the toad, 
mother ?” 

‘* There are no questions to be asked in connec- 
tion with this business, my girl,’ answered her 
mother. 

** When are you going to do it ?” 

‘“Not before it has struck twelve. Try to keep 
yourself awake till then, my girl.” 

When the clock struck twelve, Blodwen was 
sound asleep, with her arms under her head, on the 
round table. 

“Now, Blodwen!”’ shouted her mother, shaking 
her, ‘‘rouseup. It has struck twelve: thereisn’t a 
moment to lose. Quick, my girl!” 

In the silence of the night Sal, carefully bearing 
the earthen jar containing the black toad in her 
hands, accompanied by Blodwen, trembling with 
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fear, marched to the open grave of the doomed 
living amphibian. As she lowered the vessel gently 
into the hole, Blodwen was startled by a faint 
rustle of the leaves of the tree overhead, and 
whispered in terror : 

‘* Oh, what is it, mother ?” 

“‘ What’s the matter with you, silly girl? It’s only 
the shaking of the leaves of the tree. Bother! I 
forgot to put the pins crossways on the back of the 
toad, and I can’t see to do it now, as the moon is 
hid by the clouds. Run to the house to fetch the 
lantern, that’s a good girl.” 

“TI am afraid to go, mother,’ she answered, 
crying. 

“Oh, you big baby!” exclaimed her mother, 
lifting up the jar; ‘stay here while I go, and see 
that the toad doesn’t crawl out of the vessel.” 

“No, indeed, mother ; [ll come with you. Iam 
afraid of it. What if Old Nick should come and 
go away before we return ?—for it’s by his help that 
you do the witching, isn’t it ?” 

“Getaway with you! Didn’t I tell you not toask 
questions? I’ve no patience with you. Stand on 
that side; I think I can see now, as the clouds are 
passing away. Hold these pins in your hand, and 
mind you don’t drop one of them. Now I have 
finished.” 

Then, kneeling on the ground, and joining her 
hands together, she said, with trembling voice: 

“Let there be neither peace nor rest for old 
Francis, in this nor the next world, till I or my 
daughter Blodwen—should I die before her—get 
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the field back! Hand me that shovel, my girl, that I 
may fill the hole. Now,” she added, ‘‘ the work is 
done, and you are not to mention a single word 
about it to a living soul. Do you hear me ?” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“Very well, then, you be surenow. And you take 
particular notice of the spot; it’s about a yard from 
the tree, between it and the hedge.” 


III 


After Mr. Arthur Francis had had a part of the 
acquired field made into a tennis-court, he retired 
from his practice, promising himself the joy of 
spending the remaining years of his life free from 
work and care. But, to his great disappointment 
and sorrow, he soon found out that he was much 
happier when attending to the duties of his profes- 
sion than he was then, when he had nothing to 
occupy his time. He began to suffer from insomnia, 
and at times looked dejected and gloomy, and it 
had been noticed by several people that there was 
something strange about his movements. He had 
always been fond of riding, and now he used to go 
for long rides about the country. Sometimes he 
would, when troubled by sleeplessness, take a ride 
of ten or fifteen miles before breakfast. He 
indulged more and more in strong drink, till at 
last he became a perfect slave to it. But it was 
astonishing how he could keep to the saddle when 
too drunk to stand on his feet. He would sway to 
and fro on it, and people expected every moment to 
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see him fall over; but he was always safe, as if he 
had been screwed to the saddle. 

It began to be rumoured abroad in the village 
and neighbourhood that he had been bewitched, 
for Sal had hinted to several of her friends that the 
old lawyer would not get much pleasure from her 
stolen field. 

As he was one day returning at a quick pace 
from a long ride to the hills, and was coming to 
the sharp bend of the road by Nant Garw, when 
just on the bridge, the horse stumbled and fell over 
with its rider into the gully, and both tumbled 
down the torrent till they reached the tarn at 
the bottom. The horse reached the tarn a second 
or two before Mr. Francis, and got to its feet in 
the middle of it. In an instant the unfortunate 
rider waded through the water to it, and caught 
hold of the stirrup by the right hand, the left arm 
having been broken in two places and hung help- 
less by his side. A shepherd who witnessed the 
accident from the hillside rushed to the rescue. 
When he was assisting the lawyer out of the tarn, 
the latter exclaimed : 

“Tam afraid old Sal has witched me!” 

In addition to his broken arm he had several 
bruises on his face, and three of his ribs were 
fractured. He was taken home in a farmer’s trap 
along the lower road, a lad having charge of the 
horse coming behind. Mr. Francis died six weeks 
after the accident from the injuries he had 
received. After the funeral mysterious sounds 
were heard in the house at night: windows were 
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opened and closed, keys turned in locks, and doors 
banged; the rattling sound of plates was heard in 
the kitchen, and smashing of bottles in the cellar. 
No servants would stay there, and young Francis 
had to leave and take rooms in the village. All 
believed it was the ghost of the old lawyer. 


IV 


A month to the very day after the death of 
Mr. Francis, Sal died rather suddenly after three 
days’ illness. The morning of the day she died 
she called her daughter to her. 

‘*Come here, Blodwen dear,” she said in a faint 
voice; ‘I want to speak to you. Close the door ; 
I don’t want anybody to hear me talking to you. 
I know, my girl, that I won’t get better, and live 
to have the field back.” 

“Oh, mother anwyl, don’t say that!” said 
Blodwen, crying; ‘‘ what shall I do without you? 
Think of getting better, mother dear, and don’t 
put your mind down.” 

“‘ It’s of no use, my dear girl; I’ve come to the 
end of my journey. I am sorry to leave you, my 
girl, Trust God,and do your best; He will not 
forget you nor leave you. He has been with your 
dear father and me in all our troubles and diffi- 
culties, and I feel sure that He will be the same 
to you.” 

“Oh, my dear, dear mother, what shall I do?” 
cried Blodwen, with big tears falling down her 
cheeks. ‘‘ You break my heart.” 
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“Calm yourself, my child, and trust in Provi- 
dence,” pleaded her mother. ‘I believe you'll 
get the field back; and there’ll be neither peace 
nor rest for old Francis till you get it. I don’t 
wish him to be tortured a moment longer than 
needed; and if his son will give you the field, 
open the hole under the apple-tree, take up the 
jar, pull out the pins from the toad, fling him 
over the hedge into the adjoining field, and old 
Francis will have rest.” Soon after this she 
died peacefully. 


v 


After Sal’s death the Yellow House ghost 
became a terror to the inhabitants of the quiet 
village, and was all the talk of the place and the 
country around. Several people saw light late at 
night in the room where Mr. Francis had died, 
and some heard terrible screams and threatenings 
in the shrill voice of a woman. A man when 
passing the place about twelve o’clock one night 
saw a dazzling light in the room where Francis had 
died, and there was Sal, with the old-fashioned 
cloak and big bonnet she used to wear, scratching 
Francis’s face and pulling his hair, when a most 
hideous monster, half man, half beast, with big 
eyes burning like two lamps, and with black 
smoke forced through his nostrils, and two 
terrible prehensile hands, came behind him, 
clutched and dragged him away, when the light 
suddenly went out. The man who witnessed 
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this was frightened nearly to death, and was ill 
in bed for several days. 

Another man passing the house late one night 
was startled by seeing Francis hotly pursued up 
the steep path to the summer-house by a huge 
monster walking on his hind-legs with a polished 
pitchfork in his hands. Just as he was overtaking 
him on the top of the rock the two vanished in 
a flash of fire, when the air became filled with the 
smell of brimstone. 


VI 


Young Francis, who was anxious to go to live 
in his old home, was advised by a friend to consult 
Blodwen, who, he had been told, had power to 
lay the ghost. So he went at once and found 
her at home by herself. 

“T have come to see you, Blodwen, on a very 
important business,’ he said. ‘‘I can’t live in 
the Yellow House, as the place, as you know, is 
haunted; and I have been told that the cause of 
it is that your mother had bewitched my late dear 
father. Is that true ?” 

“Well,” answered Blodwen, “I can assure you 
of one thing which my dear old mother told me 
on her death-bed.” 

‘* What’s that ?” 

“That there would be neither rest nor peace 
for your father till the field he had taken from 
us was restored to me.” 
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“Dear me!” he exclaimed indignantly; ‘‘ you 
don’t mean to imply that my father stole your 
field ?” 

“‘My dear mother used to say so,” answered 
Blodwen. 

“‘ However,” he replied, ‘“‘we’re not going to 
argue about that now. I have been told that 
you have power to lay the ghost.” 

‘“‘ Well, if you will give me the field back, I will 
promise you that the Yellow House will cease to 
be haunted from that very day.” 

“* How are you going to do it ?” he asked. 

‘*No one is to know,” she said; ‘‘that’s to be a 
secret for ever between me and my dear mother.” 

*“ Would you be afraid to sleep in the Yellow 
House after that ?”’ he asked. 

* Not at all.” 

“Not in the room in which my father died ?” 

co NGes | 

“‘T shall want two maids if I go there,” he said ; 
‘will you be one ?” 

‘‘T wouldn’t mind coming for a short time,” she 
answered, ‘‘if you would allow me to go home for 
an hour morning and evening to attend to the cow, 
pigs, and fowls.” 

“Very well,” said Mr. Francis, “you'll hear 
from me shortly.” 
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VII 


In a few days Blodwen received from Mr. Francis 
a deed of conveyance to her of the field in question. 

About twelve o’clock at night the same day she 
went, with a lantern in one hand and a spade in 
the other, to the end of the garden under the apple- 
tree. After having ascertained where the jar 
containing the toad had been buried, she began to 
dig. At last the spade struck against the jar, 
which she lifted up. On examining it, she found 
that the toad was dead. Just as she began to take 
the pins out she was startled and much frightened 
by a vivid flash of lightning followed by a sharp 
clap of thunder. 

‘“‘Great heavens!’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘I wonder 
if old Francis has come to watch me! How- 
ever, I must muster enough courage to finish my 
work.” 

After having, with a trembling hand, taken out 
all the pins, she flung the toad over the hedge, 
smashed the jar with the spade, threw the 
fragments into the hole, and quickly covered them 
with earth, then ran back to the house and locked 
the door after her. 
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VIII 


The following week Mr. Francis returned to the 
Yellow House. In addition to Blodwen and 
another maid he had engaged, he had asked his 
father’s old gardener, John Moses, who lived 
in the village, to sleep for a few nights at the 
Yellow House. As might have been expected, the 
inmates retired for rest the first evening under 
the apprehension that the ghost might appear that 
night, and the old gardener took his fork with him 
into the bedroom, in case it might be required for 
self-defence. But nothing happened to disturb 
their rest, and the ghost appeared no more. 

Some weeks after this Blodwen told Mr. Francis 
that she had to give him notice to leave, as the 
work she had to attend to at home was quite as 
much as she was able to do. 

JT don’t like you at all to leave,” he said; 
‘* everything is quiet now, but should you leave the 
ghost may come again.” 

“ No,’’ answered Blodwen; ‘‘it’ll never trouble 
you again.” 

** Whether it'll come or not,” he answered, “I 
would rather you stay. I tell you what you'll do: 
let the house to a tenant and stay here alto- 
gether.” 

“No, thank you, sir, for your kind offer; the old 
home is sacred to me, and I can’t think of breaking 
it up.” 

“Don’t be too hasty in your decision,” he said; 
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“think the matter over, and let me know in a day 
or two. You can look upon the Yellow House as 
your home, but should you get tired of the place 
you could give notice to the tenant to leave, and 
go back to Penycae.” 

“No, Mr. Francis ; you had better look out for 
another. There are plenty of girls to be got who 
would be glad of a place like this.”’ 

“Yes, of some sort,’ he answered, “‘ but it’s not 
so easy to get one to suit; and it may be that 
it’s your presence here that keeps the ghost 
away.” 

‘Nothing of the kind, sir,” answered Blodwen, 
with a smile; ‘‘but I wish ghosts were as much 
afraid of me as I am of them.” 

“*You won't stay, then ?” 

‘*No, thank you, sir; I have quite made up my 
mind.” 

‘* What if I were to ask you to become my wife ?” 
asked Mr. Francis, looking at her with his piercing 
black eyes. 

“ Ah,” she said, colouring and dropping her head, 
‘you don’t mean it, sir; you’re only teasing me.” 

“No, really, I am in earnest,” he said, taking 
hold of her hand. “‘ Would you stay on that 
condition ?” 

“ That’s quite a different thing,’ she answered. 

“ Of course it is, and I expect a different answer 
from you.” 

“ T’ll think of it,” she answered. 

‘Tt’s not a question to think about,” he con- 
tended; ‘‘ you have already won my heart, and I 
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want you to say ‘Yes’ now. What do you 
say ?” 

‘Well, I can’t say ‘ No,’”’ she said. 

“Very well, then,” he said, embracing and 
kissing her, ‘‘it’s settled. Two are better than 
one, and I feel confident that with you here no 
ghost will trouble us... .” 

A month to that very day there were great 
rejoicings in the village on the occasion of their 
wedding. 


XII 


THE STUDENT’S RED ROSE 


“Nay, never falter ; no great deed is done 
By falterers who ask for certainty. 
No good is certain, but the steadfast mind, 
The undivided will to seek the good: 
Tis that compels the elements, and wrings 
A human music from the indifferent air.” 
GEORGE ELIOT. 


HE church at Sardis, Brynsarn, which is one 

of the oldest in Wales, had been for three 
years without a pastor. During that period 
several promising young candidates supplied its 
pulpit, but not one secured a unanimous call to the 
pastorate. 

The responsibility for arranging pulpit supplies 
and of selecting the most likely candidates had 
been entrusted to a,committee of twelve members, 
including the four deacons. This committee was 
sarcastically called by one of the members, John 
Pugh, the tailor, who thought himself better 
qualified than anybody else to be on it, ‘‘ The 
twelve wise men of Sardis.” 

Sardis had had for years the reputation of being 
the most difficult church to please with a minister 
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in the whole country. But this was not true of all 
the church, only of some half a dozen conservative 
and narrow-minded men in it, especially David 
Moses, the shoemaker, whose workshop was called 
** Sardis Chapel House of Lords.” 

Seeing that of the large number of students and 
young ministers who had supplied the pulpit during 
the time it had been vacant the “‘ wise men”’ had 
not been able to agree to recommend a single 
candidate for the consideration of the church, 
several of the members began to despair of ever 
getting a suitable man. However, at last a young 
student called Richard Elias came quite by 
accident to supply the pulpit, as a substitute for 
another who had been taken ill. He took the 
place by storm, and all were highly pleased 
with him. 

‘‘That’s the man for us, and it seems that it is 
God who has sent him, but not through the twelve 
wise men, said one.” 

*T don’t care how he came,” answered another, 
“if he is a man sent from God.” 

The committee had learnt that a large number 
of members were anxious that the name of the 
promising young student should be submitted to 
the church as a candidate; and a meeting was 
convened for the purpose on Monday evening. 

‘Now, brethren,” said David Moses, who always 
took the lead, “what is your opinion of the 
young candidate? Speak out your minds in 
plain words.” 

“He looks a very nice young man, and is a 
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very good preacher,” remarked Owen Morris, the 
grocer, “‘and the only thing I have against him 
is that he looks very young. I would rather have 
a man who has had some experience in the 
ministry ; but I wouldn’t for all the world stand 
in the way of his coming here if all the church 
should be for him.” 

*“T don’t know really what to think of us,” 
said Lewis Davies, the rate collector; ‘‘ every- 
body that comes here is too something. Several 
were too old; some were turning grey; one wore 
a wig; some were getting bald; and this one is 
too young. I consider that a very poor objection ; 
for if we can give him enough to live upon he is 
sure to get old in time.” 

All were anxious to know what David Moses 
thought of him. 

“Well,” he said, “I must say that I was very 
much struck with him; he looks very humble and 
homely, and it’s a great thing to have a young 
man that’s free from pride and vanity. And he 
seems also to take great interest in the children 
and young people; and as far as I can see he’s 
perfectly sound in the faith.” 

“Yes,” answered Hugh Parry, the carpenter, 
with a playful wink, who was by far the ablest 
man in the church, ‘it’s of great importance to 
be sound in the faith, provided that it’s not the 
soundness of a man stuck fast in a quagmire, 
but like the soundness of a tree striking its roots 
deep down into the soil, growing, blossoming, and 
bearing fruit to nourish the people. If a man 
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doesn’t grow, he can’t be sound in the faith, 
whether he be a preacher or a carpenter.” 

“Hugh Parry always speaks in parables,” said 
David Moses, ‘‘ and it’s not easy work sometimes 
to understand what he’s driving at.” 

“What I mean,” answered Hugh Parry, “‘is that 
it’s important for us to have a man who reads, 
and thinks, and grows, and has courage to say 
what he believes. I should like to hear the young 
man again before we give him a call; and I believe 
a great deal in the old-fashioned way of having 
young lads from college on trial for a few weeks. 
As you know, there are barrel-organ preachers; 
after a certain number of turns there’s an end of 
their tunes.” 

‘Richard Elias is not one of those,’ said a 
young man who was enthusiastic for him. 

“Perhaps not,” answered Hugh Parry, ‘ but 
there'll be no harm in having two more tunes 
from him.” 

Some, like the enthusiastic young man, objected 
to this, but the majority were in favour of inviting 
him to preach for another Sunday. 

He promised to come in a month. When the 
time came great was the expectation for him 
among young and old, and several of the com- 
mittee called to see him at his lodgings on 
Saturday night, and spoke to him as their future 
pastor. On Sunday morning he preached with 
great acceptance, and made a very favourable 
impression upon all. In the afternoon he gave 
a charming address to the Sunday-school, and 
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he was introduced to the children as their future 
minister. 

The family with whom he stayed had taken to 
him very much, and they said that he had made 
himself as homely with them as if he was one of 
them. As they sat together in the cosy little 
parlour before the evening service, Mr. Elias, 
while looking at a bouquet of choice flowers on 
‘the round table, exclaimed with admiration : 

** What loveiy flowers you’ve got !” 

‘““Yes,” answered Miss Morgan, the eldest 
daughter, ‘‘they are very beautiful. Are you 
fond of flowers, Mr. Elias ?” 

“*Ves, very fond:” 

“So am I, passionately fond; they are so lovely, 
so sweet! The preacher we had last Sunday said 
that some great man, whose name I have for- 
gotten, used to say that he smelt God’s love in 
the flowers. Put this lovely red rose in your 
coat.” 

“Thank you very much,” he said, smiling as 
he placed the flower in his buttonhole. ‘I look 
very grand now, don’t I?” 

** Yes,” answered Miss Morgan; ‘‘and Iam sure 
you'll preach all the better this evening.” 

He took for his subject that evening ‘‘ The 
Burning Bush,” and gave an admirable discourse. 
Several in the audience were deeply impressed by 
his remarks on the consuming fire of God’s holy 
presence in all things; but some listened with 
cold indifference, especially David Moses, who 
sat in the corner of the big pew, right under the 
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eyes of the preacher. He groaned and sighed, 
and held his head down nearly all the time 
the young man spoke. It was quite clear to the 
preacher that his discourse that evening contained 
something that was objectionable to some in the 
congregation, but what it was he had not the 
slightest idea. And to his great surprise and 
disappointment, he was allowed to leave on 
Monday morning without hearing a single word 
mentioned to him about the expected invitation. 

In the evening of that day, after the prayer- 
meeting, the committee met to consider the 
question. 

“We've met to-night, brethren,” said David 
Moses, ‘“‘ to consider whether we shall recommend 
the young man, Richard Elias, to the church as 
a candidate for the pastorate. To speak plainly, 
I must say that I didn’t enjoy his sermon last 
night at all; and it went like a dagger to my 
heart to see him in the pulpit with a flower in the 
breast of his coat! There’s no place where pride 
is so hateful as in the pulpit; and I wasn’t the 
only one that was shocked by it.” 

“T can’t say that I didn’t like the sermon last 
night,” remarked Owen Morris, “‘ but I would 
rather he hadn’t put the flower in his coat. 
Margaret, my wife, and I were talking about it 
on our way home from the service. I asked her 
how she liked the preacher. ‘Well, to tell you 
the truth, Owen,’ she said, ‘I didn’t like him at 
all. As you know, I hate to see flowers in the 
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heads of flirts in the pews, but to see flowers in 
the coat of a preacher in the pulpit is horrid!” 

“Well, upon my word, I am surprised,” ex- 
claimed Hugh Parry, “‘to hear that anybody has 
been offended by a beautiful flower in the button- 
hole of a preacher’s coat! There was certainly 
nothing wrong in that, and I must say that for 
me it made the service much more bright and 
cheerful. Did not Christ, the Prince of preachers, 
speak of cornfields, trees, and flowers, to the 
people who crowded to hear Him by the seashore 
and on hillsides? And there was a pleasant odour 
of fields and gardens on all His fresh and beautiful 
sermons. How much more delightful that would 
have been than the strong smell of lamp on many 
a sermon we have listened to. Ah! we want 
preachers with the smell of myrrh, and aloes, 
and cassia on their garments, out of the ivory 
palaces of God’s eternal truth.” 

‘‘Ah, yes,” answered David Moses, with a 
sarcastic look, ‘“‘ but Christ never put a flower in 
the breast of His coat.” 

“How do you know that, brother ?” asked Hugh 
Parry. ‘‘ We read of Him once telling His hearers 
to consider the lilies of the field, which were grow- 
ing near the spot where He stood. I can picture 
Him to myself this very minute, preaching with a 
lily in His hand, or in the breast of His coat.” 

‘Oh! that’s carrying the thing too far,’ cried 
Owen Morris. 

‘Yes, indeed,” said David Moses, rather heated, 
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“and I don’t like to hear my Saviour made a 
prig of.” 

“Tfthat’s what David Moses means by a prig,”’ 
answered Hugh Parry playfully, “I wish all 
preachers were prigs.” 

‘“‘T think,” said Lewis Davies, “that quite 
enough has been said on the subject, and that the 
sooner we vote the better. I am sure that the 
young man put the flower in his buttonhole quite 
thoughtlessly, and it hasn’t made me in the least to 
change my opinion of him. I believe he’ll be the 
right man in the right place, and I move that we 
recommend him to the church.” 

The motion was seconded by Hugh Parry. 

‘‘ After considering everything most carefully,” 
said David Moses, “‘and having made it a matter 
of prayer, I have come to the conclusion that 
Richard Elias won’t do for us; and I move as an 
amendment that we shall not mention his name 
any more.” 

He was seconded by Owen Rhys, the weaver, 
who always went with David Moses on all 
questions. 

“T haven’t got anything against the young man,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ but I think it’ll be better for us to have 
one who has been a little time in harness.” 

Five voted for the young man and seven against 
him. So he was weighed and found wanting, 
because he had preached with a red rose in his 
buttonhole ! 

As the members of the committee were rising to 
leave, David Moses said : 
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“Well, brethren, we must try again.” 

“No! no!” answered Hugh Parry warmly, 
“it’s quite useless; for if we would have an angel 
from heaven to preach for us as a candidate, he 
wouldn’t do, should he happen to come with a 
flower from the garden of Paradise in the breast of 
his white garment !” 

When the young man was informed of the 
decision of the committee, he said, nothing daunted : 
“If Iam voted against by this church, I believe 
that Heaven has ordained a sphere of work for me, 
and I shall persevere till I am in it.” 

Soon after he supplied the pulpit of a large 
vacant church in an adjoining county, when he 
made a favourable impression upon all, got a 
unanimous invitation to become their pastor, 
which he accepted, was ordained, and commenced 
his ministry under most favourable circumstances. 

When the news of this reached Sardis, the 
wisdom of its twelve wise men was counted by all 
as folly and vanity. 


XIII 


SAM JONES, THE MOLECATCHER, AND LITTLE 
ESTIE 


“ All things are big with jest; nothing that’s plain 
But may be witty, if thou hast the vein.” 
HERBERT. 


AM JONES, the skilful molecatcher, was a 

great favourite among the inhabitants of a 
small village called Cemzs in a mountainous part 
of North Wales. He was a tall, fine-looking young 
man of twenty-seven, full of humour, a popular 
comic singer, and his services were always in 
demand at concerts and eisteddfods. He had been 
bereft of both parents when a youth, and made his 
home with an old widow in the village, called 
Miriam Parry. His occupation brought him into 
contact with all the small farmers for miles around, 
and no one was more welcomed at their houses 
than Sam. 

One stormy night, when returning to his lodging 
in the village from a farm high up in the hills, he 
got drenched to the skin in a deluge of rain, and 
took a severe cold, which developed into rheumatic 


fever, and was confined to his bed for several 
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weeks. He had spent all the little money he had 
been able to save, without any prospect of being 
able to attend to his work for some time, which 
much pressed on his mind. He could not 
reconcile himself to the idea of appealing to the 
Board of Guardians for parochial relief, and was in 
a great fix what to do; he had no relations to give 
him help, and he could not think of imposing on 
the kindness of the poor widow with whom he 
lodged. 

“The last shilling is gone, Miriam,” he said, with 
a deep sigh, as he sat one evening in the old straw 
chair by the fire, ‘‘and I can’t expect you to give 

ve shelter and food without being paid.” 

*“Sam dear,” responded Miriam, with her eyes 
full of tears, and gently stroking the back of Bet, 
the black cat, on her knees, “ don’t trouble yourself 
about that; I would willingly share the last crust 
with you.” 

“IT know that, Miriam bach,” answered Sam, 
‘and it’s that that makes it so difficult for me to 
impose on your kindness.” 

**Pray don’t use that word, Sam anwyl,” cried 
Miriam; ‘‘it wouldn’t be imposing, and I know 
that you would be the last man in the world to 
take advantage of the kindness of another. And,” 
she added, with a laugh, ‘“‘ I am not so badly off as 
you might think, for Iam to get more for the two 
fat pigs than is required for the rent.” 

“True, true, Miriam,’ answered Sam, “ but 
what will that be for keeping me for weeks, and 
maybe for months? You can’t expect your flour 
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and oil miraculously multiplied, like the poor widow 
of Serepta.”’ 

“No, not in the same way,” replied Miriam, 
with her wrinkled face beautifully transfigured by a 
radiant smile, ‘‘ but the same infinitely tender God 
who cared for that poor widow, her son, and the 
prophet has put it into the heart of Mrs. Captain 
Bellis to send me an order for knitting socks and 
stockings for the family. I’ve knitted pounds’ 
worth for them from time to time.” 

“Ah, kind-hearted Miriam!” exclaimed Sam, 
“your trust in your Heavenly Father is boundless, 
and no one had ever a tenderer heart ; but I can’t 
allow myself to be a burden on you. Something 
must be done.” 

Hearing of his difficulties, the neighbouring 
farmers decided to entertain him at their houses 
for a month in rotation, till he recovered and was 
able to attend to his work. But as he was unable 
to walk or ride, they were puzzled how to convey 
him from house to house, as it would be painful for 
him to be taken in a trap along the narrow rough 
roads of the district. One sturdy old farmer said 
jocosely that he had a big strong wicker basket, 
adding that the patient could be conveyed in it 
from house to house without suffering pain or in- 
convenience. The suggestion was unanimously 
adopted, and for some months Sam was gently 
carried in it from farmhouse to farmhouse by the 
strong hands of willing friends. 

He would at once become a great favourite in his 
new monthly abode, especially with the children 
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and young people. When pretty free from pain, 
he would amuse them by telling stories of ghosts, 
fairies, and witches, and singing comic songs and 
ballads. 

At one of the houses, called Penybryn, where he 
was entertained, a strapping girl of sixteen, named 
Estie, who was passionately fond of music, had 
taken great interest in him, and was extremely 
kind and attentive to him. When the month came 
up for him to leave, she pleaded with her parents 
to allow him to stay a week longer, which they 
readily did. At the expiration of the week Estie’s 
brothers, Bob and Owen, volunteered to carry the 
basket to the next farmhouse, half a mile away. 
They started, full of glee and mirth, accompanied 
by Estie, who had insisted upon going, in case her 
services might be required. 

“There’s no need at all that you should come,” 
said Bob. 

“Yes,” answered Estie, “‘I must come, in case 
the pillow under his head may go on one side; and 
I can help you take him over a stile, or open a gate 
for you.” 

. ©Tut! let her come,” answered Owen; “ who 
knows but that she’ll be his wife some day ? for it’s 
quite clear that she has fallen in love with him.” 

“For shame, Owen!” cried Estie. ‘ Iam never 
going to get married, but if I should, I would prefer 
him to either of you, if you hadn’t happened to 
be my brothers.” 

“Well done, Estie,” exclaimed Sam, with a laugh; 
‘ you’re quite able to answer for yourself; and there 
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isn’t a more kind and tender-hearted girl in the 
whole country. Whoever gets you will have a 
_ treasure.” 

When they came to a meadow at the bottom of 
a steep hill, where cattle were browsing, around 
which the road they had to go ran, it was suggested 
by Bob that they should cut across it, and save 
the trouble of going round with their heavy burden. 

“No; let’s go along the road,” pleaded Estie. 
‘“‘ The bull is dangerous ; it ran after Dick Penffordd 
yesterday.” 

“I see that he’s in the corner of the field,” said 
Owen, “‘and perhaps he won’t take any notice of 
us. What shall we do?” 

‘Oh, I think we can venture,’ answered Bob. 
“What do you say, Sam ?” 

‘“‘T don’t know,” he said; ‘‘ he’s an old villain of 
a bull, but perhaps he won’t see us. In any case, 
Estie had better go round the road.” 

‘‘No, indeed,” replied Estie, tossing her heads 
‘* T’ll come with you whatever may happen.” 

“Very well, then,” said Bob; “ open the gate, 
Estie.”’ 

They hurried as quickly as they could, but when 
they were half-way across the meadow the bull 
saw them, and made for them, bellowing furiously, 
tossing his head and tearing the ground. The 
young brothers ran as fast as they could with their 
heavy burden, with Estie running in front, scream- 
ing frantically, and turning her head every second 
to see if the bull was gaining ground onthem. ‘Oh, 
mother anwyl,” she cried, ‘‘ what shall we do? He’s 
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sure to kill us!” The excitement and fear of them 
all was terrible, and when the bull was within a 
hundred yards of them, the bearers, exhausted by 
their effort, let the basket drop on the field, and 
made the best use they could of their feet. In his 
fright Sam forgot his rheumatism, leaped out of the 
basket, outran Bob and Owen, and reached the stile, 
with Estie by his side, a second or two before them. 
With the quickness of lightning, he lifted her over 
and leaped after her. Then came the brothers 
with the bull at their heels. Bob was the first to 
get over, but when Owen was on the top of the stile 
the bull gave him a toss over to the road, but fortu- 
nately he received no serious injuries. 

When the bull saw that he had been thwarted in 
his object, he went back to the basket with his 
bellowings reverberating in the adjacent rocks, and 
began to toss it into the air, and tearing it to pieces. 
When Estie saw this she began to cry, and said: 

“Oh, Sam anwyl, what will you do without the 
basket ? Look! look, he’s now wreaking his ven- 
geance on the pillow, throwing it up like a football! 
Oh, the old villain!” 

“Don’t trouble yourself about the old basket, 
Estie dear,’ said Sam. “I don’t think I shall want 
it any more; all the stiffness in my limbs is entirely 
gone, and I feel that I can go without the help of 
either crutch or stick.” 

“ Well, upon my word!” exclaimed Bob, as soon 
as he was able to speak, “I was never more 
astounded in my life than I was when I saw you 
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leaping out of the basket, and outrunning us as 
swift as a hare.” 

“ Nor was I,” said Owen, ‘‘and it’s a pity he 
hadn’t been taken to this meadow before, to have 
his rheumatism cured by the bull.” 

‘‘- Yes, indeed,’’ answered Bob, ‘‘and I think it 
would be a good plan to have this bull taken 
round the country to frighten poor sufferers out 
of their rheumatism.” 

“‘T feel the same,’ said Sam, with a laugh, “ and 
wonder at myself, and wish I had the basket to 
put on my shoulder to show people, like the 
paralytic man in the Gospel, that I had -been 
cured.” 

“Yes, and I the pillow,” said Estie, “‘to carry 
on my head. Wouldn’t it have been a grand 
sight! Now you will sing us ‘The Old Miser 
and his Wife,’ won’t you ?” 

‘No, dear,” answered Sam; ‘‘this is not the 
time for singing comic songs.” 

“ What!” she exclaimed, “not the time for 
singing after that narrow escape from being killed 
by the bull! You sing and I’ll dance, like Miriam 
on the shore of the Red Sea, after the great 
deliverance from Egypt.” 

“‘ Quite right, Estie !” shouted Bob. 

** Yes,” assented Owen, clapping his hands; “‘if 
ever there was a time for singing and dancing, 
it’s now.” 

“‘ Halloa!”’ shouted the farmer to whose house 
Sam was to be taken, as he was walking towards 
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them, “what are you doing there? Where is 
Sam ?” 

“Here he is,” answered Bob, pointing to him, 
and bursting into laughter. 

** Where's the basket ?” asked the farmer. 

“Ask the bull in that field,” replied Owen 
playfully. 

“You must carry him on your back by turn 
to the house,” said the farmer. 

‘‘There’s no need—he can walk,” answered 
Estie, full of fun; ‘‘ he has left his rheumatism 
with the basket in the field.” 

“Come on, then,” shouted the farmer; ‘‘ tea’s on 
the table, at which you can tell me the whole 
story.” 

‘And after tea you'll give us a song, Sam,” 
said Estie. 

‘Very well, then; to please you I’ll give one,” 
answered Sam, “‘a thanksgiving song,” 

This remarkable event was the talk of the 
village and the whole country around for many 
days; and strange to say, in three weeks Sam 
was able to attend to his work; and it was most 
amusing to hear him relate the story of the bull. 

% x, * # # 

Four years after this, on a delightful morning in 
April, Samuel Jones, molecatcher, and Estie 
Morgan, of Penybryn, were united in holy matri- 
mony at Moriah Chapel, by Rev. Noah Thomas, 


pastor. 
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XIV 


LOST ON THE MOUNTAINS 


I 


N all of wild Wales there is not a more beauti- 

ful village than that of Glanywern at the foot 
of Craig-y-gog. One part of it rises in irregular 
terraces on the steep brow of the hill, and the 
view of it from the train on the other side of 
the valley, when the sun shines on it, is most 
picturesque. 

In the main street there is an old inn with its 
front wall covered with ivy, a few small shops, 
a blacksmith’s forge, an ancient parish church, 
and three Nonconformist chapels. At the upper 
end of the street there is a large shop with a 
sign above the door in bold gilt letters, ‘ Oliver 
Owen and Son, General Dealers.” The things 
sold there comprise grocery, drapery, ironmongery, 
furniture, stationery, flour and bread, and a few 
drugs; and there. was a saying current among 
the people that everything was to be got at 
Oliver Owen’s shop except grace. He was a 
short, stout man, with a round face full of life 
and humour, and always, when in the shop, 
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wearing a clean, white apron tied half-way up 
his chest. A girl called one day for an article of 
which he had ran short. 

“TY am sorry to say, my girl,’ he said, “that I 
am out of it just now, but I shall have some in 
a day or two.” 

“My mother told me, sir,” said the girl, ‘that 
you keep everything except grace.” 

“Did she?” he answered, with a smile; “ you 
can tell her that I keep that too, only I don’t 
charge for it. Grace be with you, my darling.” 

Behind the shop there was a big kitchen, clean 
and bright, with a blazing fire, summer and winter 
alike, big enough to roast an ox. In addition to 
attending to household duties, Mrs. Owen used 
to assist in the shop, especially at busy times. 
Every day there were customers, chiefly from 
surrounding farms, having tea in the big kitchen. 

One afternoon Mr. Morgan, her minister, when 
talking with her there and feeling the heat rather 
uncomfortable said, with a smile: 

‘I have been on the point of asking many a 
time, Mrs. Owen, why in the name of everything 
you have this big fire here always.” 

“Don’t you know?” she asked, with a twinkle 
in her black piercing eyes. 

*‘ No, I have no idea.” 

* Well, as you know,” she answered, with a 
smile, ‘‘a large number of our customers come 
from long distances, and I must ask them to 
come in to take a cup of tea. But as soon as 
they finish, off they go about their business, for 
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the heat of the kitchen is too much for them to 
stay long.” 

The old minister laughed heartily, and said: 

**So there can’t be gossiping going on in your 
kitchen ?” 

‘No, it’s tea without gossip.” 

‘Ah, well,” exclaimed Mr. Morgan, ‘I wish 
some other kitchens in this village were too hot 
for gossiping. It must cost you a great deal to 
keep such a big fire burning all the year round.” 

“Yes,” she answered playfully, “but it would 
cost us a great deal more to sit to talk with 
people. Oliver is getting on in years, and our 
son is not extra strong, so that I like to be in 
the shop as much as I can.” 

‘It’s very good of you, Mrs. Owen,” answered 
the minister; ‘he’s a great help and comfort to 
you, and there isn’t a nicer young man in the 
whole place.” . 

“Yes,” she replied, ‘‘and he and his father get 
on so well together. Oliver, as you know, is 
tempered a bit high, and when he is a little fussy 
and excited, the boy allows him to have his own 
way, and everything will be soon all right.” 


’ 


II 


Late on a bright-afternoon in September, in the 
drapery part of the shop, there stood at the 
counter an extremely pretty girl, served by a 
fine-looking young man of twenty-five. She had 
before her some half-dozen rolls of satin ribbons 
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of different colours, which she examined, and 
questioned the young man about quality and 
prices, which he politely answered. At the time 
the sun was shining brightly through a side 
window, beautifully illumining their faces and 
the ribbons on the counter. The young girl was 
the daughter of a respectable farmer near the 
village ; and the young man was Mr. Owen’s son, 
Frank. He was a young man of a noble dis- 
position, gentle, kind, genial, and a great favourite 
with all the customers. The young girl, whose 
name was Violet Pugh, was the embodiment of 
kindness, but being the only child, and having 
had too much of her own way, she had grown 
up to be self-willed, frolicsome, careless, and play- 
ful. Frank Owen was passionately in love with 
her, and at one time she gave him reason to 
believe that she was in love with him, but he 
had noticed that she had been growing cold and 
reserved of late. As she looked at the different 
coloured satin ribbons on the counter he asked: 

“ Which is your favourite colour, Miss Pugh ?” 

‘Oh, I don’t know,” she answered, with a toss 
of her head; ‘‘I like all bright colours.” 

“But you have one which you like better than 
all others.” 

“J think I prefer green,” she answered ; ‘ which 
is your favourite colour ?” 

“‘ Well,” he answered, with a smile, “I like green, 
but I prefer blue to all other colours; one never 
gets tired of it. Think of pure sky-blue, the blue 
sea, blue mountains, blue morning mist in the 
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valleys, and blue flowers; but for me there’s one 
blue that beats them all.” 

“ What's that ?” she asked. 

“It’s before me now.” 

‘Well, what is it?’ she asked rather im- 
patiently. 

“Tt’s the bright blue of your beautiful eyes, 
Miss Pugh.” 

“Oh, you simpleton!” she exclaimed. ‘ What 
flattery! Put these in a paper, please, that I may 
go. And how much are they? You make me 
sick !” 

“No, Miss Pugh, it’s not flattery, but the real 
truth; and it’s in your power to make me the 
happiest man on earth. Only one word from you 
would make all things new for me!”’ 

** Please don’t bother me; I have to go, or mother 
will be cross.” 

““T think I know,” he said, ‘‘the reason of the 
change in your conduct towards me; for I have 
heard something since that evening we met by 
Brynmelyn which I want to tell you.” 

‘* Well, what is it; tell it me at once, or I must 
go without hearing it.” 

“Oh, here is mother coming; I can’t tell it you 
now. Will you come for a walk with me this 
evening through Bwlchyllan; then I’ll tell you all.” 

“TI don’t mind; it’s one of my favourite walks, 
and I have promised to call at Rhoswen to see my 
aunt, Miriam Owen.” 

“Very well,” he said, with a pleasant smile; 
“‘when shall we start ?” 
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“* At eight o’clock,”’ she answered. 

“From the Cemlyn Lodge ?” 

‘s Yes.”’ 

“ All right ; you will find me there to the minute, 
Miss Pugh.” 

“We'll see. Good-afternoon.” 


III 


“Oh!” exclaimed Miss Pugh in joining Frank 
Owen at Cemlyn Lodge, ‘‘ I see you’re here before 
me.” 

** Yes,” he answered, smiling; ‘love is always 
punctual.” 

“Oh, that’s for me,’ exclaimed Miss Pugh, 
‘because I am a little late.” 

““No, no, Miss Pugh dear, I didn’t refer to you 
at all; but still, if you loved me as I love you, you 
would have been here sooner. However, I am 
delighted us peayou and to have a walk with yeu 
up the pass.” 

“And I am glad to have your company; it will 
shorten the distance and make climbing the pass 
more easy.” 

Hs Quite true,” he answered; “there are many 
passes in life, some smooth and easy, and others 
rugged and saat but with you by my side I would 
face them all.” 

“ What do you mean ?” she asked. 

“You know very well,” he answered, “ only you 
pretend.” 

“How can I? But I see that you're speaking in 
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parables. Oh, you said that you had something to 
tell me this evening. What is it?” 

‘‘ Well, to be plain-spoken and come to the 
point, that you keep company with Mr. Llewelyn, 
the curate.” 

“ Who told you 2?” 

‘* A crow with a white beak.” 

“Tush! nonsense! Tell me in plain words.” 

‘IT can’t give you the names, but it’s a fact, and 
you can’t deny it.” 

** Well, what about that ?” she asked irritably. 
‘*T keep company with all friends and neighbours 
I may happen to walk with along the road, and if 
the company is agreeable I always enjoy a chat, 
whether the companion be a man, a woman, or a 
child.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean keeping company in that 
sense.” 

“In what sense do you mean, then ?” 

‘* As lovers.” 

“Oh, dear me, what rubbish you talk! I am not 
going to get married; I want to be free; and I 
must ask you not to mention the matter any more 
to me.” 

“You may as well tell the sun not to shine, or 
that gurgling stream in the bottom of the pass not 
to flow, when we are together,” he said, taking 
hold of her hand. 

‘‘ It’s better for us not to be together, then,” she 
said sharply, drawing her hand from his grasp, 
‘and I must ask you to let me have my photo 
which I gave you some time ago.” 
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“* No, I can’t give it you; I keep it in my pocket- 
book close to my heart, and whether or not I’ll 
succeed to win you to love me I'll keep it for 
ever. 

“ All right, then, and I’ll keep yours.” 

‘Now, darling,” he said, ‘‘let’s be serious. 
What’s the use of our fencing like this? Will you 
promise,” putting his arm round her, ‘‘to be mine 
forever? Ifyou say ‘No’ it will be the starvation of 
my love, and I shall die out of existence and cease 
to be for ever. There’s no immortality but in 
love.” 

“Goodness gracious !”” she exclaimed, extricating 
herself, “‘ what nonsense you’re talking !” 

“* No, my dear,” he whispered, “ it’s not nonsense, 
but the language of my heart. My future 
happiness depends on one word of yours—you 
know what it is. Will you say it ?” 

** No, once more,” she replied emphatically ; “let 
this be an end of it.” 

“Perhaps you will be sorry for it some day,” he 
said. : 

“Never! never!’ she cried, as she turned up the 
narrow lane that led up to Rhoswen. ‘ Good-bye.” 

“ Shall I call for you on my way back, to take 
you home ?” he asked. 

“No, thanks; my cousin Dick, when I call to see 
them, always takes me home. So we will keep 
company this evening.” 

As she was going up the lane she whispered to 
herself: “Ho! ho! he’s a nice young fellow after 
all, and I like him better than anyone I’ve seen yet, 
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although one gets a little more fun with the curate. 
If I were to marry Frank we should have a motor, 
perhaps, although old Oliver is terribly against 
them. Halloa, aunt! I see you. I am coming; 
don’t come down to meet me.” 


IV 


A great change took place in Frank Owen after 
this; at times he looked depressed and dejected, 
and it was quite evident to all that either he was 
ill or that something weighed heavily on his mind. 
He avoided company, and customers missed his 
gentle look and genial and pleasant smile; and it 
began to be whispered among neighbours that it 
must be some mental trouble, as there was insanity 
in the family, and an uncle of his had died in a 
lunatic asylum. 

This sudden and unaccountable change in him 
naturally caused great anxiety to his parents. They 
suggested that he should see a doctor, but he 
strongly objected, saying there was nothing the 
matter with him. Before long several in the village, 
and among them his parents, were led to believe 
that his rejection by Miss Violet Pugh had some- 
thing to do with it; and his father, when at Man- 
chester ordering goods, consulted a specialist, and 
explained to him everything about the disappointed 
love affair. All the doctor advised was that he 
should be out in the open air as much as possible, 
and plenty of jovial company, mentioning games 
and amusements with young companions in the 
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evenings. The plan seemed to answer well for 
some little time, but still he suffered from periods 
of depression and despondency. 

One delightful day at the end of September his 
anxious parents were greatly encouraged by notic- 
ing him looking more bright and cheerful than they 
had seen him for weeks. At dinner-time he told 
them that he was tempted by the charming weather 
to go for a long walk to the hills, and take Carlo, his 
favourite retriever, with him for company, if they 
could do without him in the shop. 

“T am glad to hear you say so,” said his father ; 
“the bracing mountain air will do you good, and 
we are not busy at all to-day, as there’s a fair at 
Llanfair. Take the field-glass with you; you are 
sure to be able to see Bordsey Island and Pembroke- 
shire distinctly to-day, it’s so clear.” 

“And I’ll make nice sandwiches for you to put 
in your pocket,” said his mother, “for I am sure 
you will feel hungry on the hills. You had better 
ask your young friend, Caradoc Jones, to go with 
you as company; I dare say he will be glad to 

Gun 
z “No, mother, I prefer to go alone. I shall see 
plenty of things to. interest and amuse me.” 

“No,” pleaded his mother, ‘‘ do ask him, in case 
something might happen.” 

“TJ would rather not, mother; he is such a poor 
climber: to hear him puffing and complaining, in 
going up every little hill, spoils the pleasure of the 
walk.” 

“ Well, do as you like, my lad. When shall you 
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be back? Remember that your friends, Fred Ellis 
and the Henrys, are coming to see you to-night 
about half-past eight.” 

“Oh, I shall be back long before that, mother, 
and I’ll start at once.” 

“ T’ll make you the sandwiches now, and I’ll put 
a few biscuits ina paper bag with them. Don’t go 
too far, Frank dear, to tire yourself.”’ 

‘*T won't, mother, and you needn’t trouble your- 
self about me.” 

When he started, Carlo was gambolling, running 
round him barking and whining for joy. 

‘‘What’s the matter with you, Carlo bach? I 
never saw you so playful and jolly as to-day. 
You, like your master, enjoy a walk, don’t you ?” 

After he had walked some three miles in the 
direction of Bwlchgarw, he said to himself: 

Tl turn to Penycoe to see Aunt Gwen, that I 
may have a glass of nice nettle-beer, ed is always 
sharp and refreshing.” 

Gwen Prys was a shrewd and witty old dame, 
who had been a housekeeper at Plasgwyn for many 
years, and was a distant relation of Frank. On 
reaching the cottage, which stood at the foot of a 
small hill a few yards from the road, he saw her 
sitting on a rustic seat in the flower-garden in 
front of the cottage, knitting, with the cat on her 
knee. 

“ Always busy, aunt,” exclaimed Frank as he 
opened the gate. 

“‘Oh dear!” she exclaimed, startled, “I didn’t 
see you coming. Yes,” she added, with an 
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increased click of her needles. ‘I find something 
to do always; life without work wouldn’t be worth 
living, Frank Owen. What brought you this way, 
if I may ask ?” 

“Tt’s this most charming weather, aunt, which 
has tempted me to go for a ramble to the hills.” 

“Well, it is really the most delightful day we’ve 
had for along time. It’s now, in fact, that we are 
having summer; August, as you know, was wet 
and boisterous nearly all through. But now we’re 
having St. Michael’s short summer as a compensa- 
tion, which never fails, and as the old people used 
to say, ‘ There’s no thanks for the short summer of 
St. Michael.’ Are you going far ?”’ 

* Yes, I intend going through Bwlchgarw.” 

“ Oh, it’s a long walk, but not too much for a 
young man like you in the prime of life. I did it 
many a time when I was a girl, but I couldn’t do it 
now. Ah me! these stifflimbs remind me, Frank, 
that I am getting old. But to think of those 
innocent happy days is ajoy to me. MHaven’t you 
got anybody forcompany ?”’ 

“ Only Carlo, aunt.” 

‘‘ Why didn’t you bring that nice young lady of 
yours with you?” 

‘* Who do you mean ?” 

“Oh, you know very well,’ she replied, with a 
smile; “it’s useless to teach a parson to say the 
iord:s) Prayer. 

“You mean Miss Violet Pugh; she won’t have 
me, aunt.” 

‘* Nonsense!”’ she exclaimed, dropping her knit- 
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ting on her knee; ‘‘ from what I hear she’s deeply 
in love with you.” 

‘No, really, she has rejected me.” 

“Tush, don’t believe her; some girls like to 
keep their lovers at arm’s length and tease them, 
while in their heart of hearts they love them 
passionately. They are like a cat playing with a 
mouse, letting it go, then putting her paw on it and 
tossing it about.” 

“Yes, aunt,’ answered Frank, ‘“‘and at last 
cruelly killing the ‘ Wee sleekit, cowrin’, tim’rous 
beastie.’ ”’ 

*T think you’re wrong, Frank; I believe it’s not 
because the cat is cruel that she takes pleasure in 
‘playing with a mouse, but because it’s her nature ; 
for this cat, which is one of the most innocent that 
ever lived, plays with a ball of cotton or wool just 
the same as with a mouse, and makes me cross 
sometimes by entangling my balls. So girls, by 
playing with the feelings of young men, don’t mean 
to be cruel.” 

‘* Well, I believe there’s a great deal of truth in 
what you say. I suppose you never send people 
about their business; I must go, or I can’t get 
through the pass and be back in time.” 

** Will you have a glass of nettle-beer? I have 
nothing else to offer you.” 

“Thank you, aunt; I was expecting you to ask 
me.” 

‘Really, aunt,” he said in drinking it, “this is 
the best nettle-beer I ever tasted.” 

** Do you like it ?” 
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-“€Tt’s impossible not to.” 

** Have another.” 

“Thanks. Now, Carlo, we have to push on, or 
we shan’t be back to-night.” 

*“You had better let me make a cup of tea for 
you; it’ll be ready in a few minutes; the kettle is 
singing on the hob.” 

‘*A music which women like at teatime,’ 
Frank, with a twinkle in his eye.” 

“ And men, too, my young friend, for the matter 
of that, for all like a cup of tea.” 

“No, thank you, aunt; it’s too soon. If I feel 
that I want a cup I'll turn to Tanygraig at the 
bottom of the pass.” 

‘Or you’re quite welcome, as you know,” 
answered his aunt; “call on your way back, to rest 
yourself.” 

“JY don’t think I shall come back this way, but 
will return by Puntyllan, where there’s a smooth 
path most of the way.” 

“‘ Well, it’s not easy to get a smooth path all the 
way in this world; that’s my experience, in any case. 
Take care of yourself.” 

“Tl try, aunt. Good-bye.” 


’ 


said 


Vv 


As there was no sign of him returning at the 
time he was expected, his parents, especially his 
mother, began to feel uneasy about him. But her 
husband tried to console her by assuring her that 
he was all right, and would be back soon; that 
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perhaps he had gone farther than he had intended, 
or might have been detained in some of the farms 
on the hills. Supper-time came, but he had not 
returned, when his mother said: 

“T am getting very anxious, Oliver, for fear 
something has happened to him. What if he has 
fallen over a precipice, and is injured or killed!” 

“JT don’t believe anything has happened to 
him,” he answered, “ but still I am beginning to 
feel anxious about him. After I’ve finished this 
cup of coffee I’ll go in the direction of Bwlchgarw, 
for I dare say he will return the same way.” 

Just then Frank’s young friends came, who 
saw at once by the anxious looks of his parents 
that there was something wrong. On learning 
what the cause of it was, and that Mr. Owen was 
about starting to look for his son, they said : 

“We'll go with you, Mr. Owen, even if we 
have to go as far as Bwlichgarw, and if he’s too 
tired to walk, or has hurt himself, we’ll ask for 
the loan of old Lowry Jones’s big straw chair at 
Tanygraig and carry him on our shoulders.” 

“It would be a grand sight,’”’ said his mother, 
with a smile. ‘‘Oh, dear me, you're too light- 
hearted, young men; you make me laugh when 
it’s not in my heart to do so.” 

“Well, Mrs. Owen bach,” said one of them 
called Bill Henry, who had always a smile on 
his face, ‘everything has its playful side, and to 
look at it is a help to carry the burden. Let’s 
go at once, boys; you needn’t come, Mr. Owen; 
you had better stay with Mrs. Owen.” 
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“No, [ll go with you.” 

As they were passing the old tollgate house at 
the upper end of the village they were met by a 
shepherd with two dogs at his heels. 

“Have you come from far?” Mr. Owen asked 
him. 

“ Yes, from Maengwyn, through Bwlchgarw.” 

“You didn’t happen to meet anybody about 
there ?” 

“Yes, I saw a man and a black dog on the 
other side of the pass, walking briskly in the 
direction of the Devil’s Kitchen.” 

“Oh, it was Frank!” exclaimed Mr. Owen. 
‘Goodness gracious, what did he want there? 
It’s an awful place. What time was it when 
you saw him ?” 

“TI think it was after seven,’’ answered the 
shepherd. 

The party decided at once to go back for 
lanterns, sticks, and ropes. In a few minutes 
the news spread through the village that Frank 
Owen was lost on the mountains, and several of 
the villagers volunteered to join the rescue-party. 
When they came to the parting of the way at 
Marian Glas they decided to divide themselves 
into two—one part to go to Bwlchgarw, and the 
other in the direction of Bwlchyfedwen. 

After a diligent search of two hours, the two 
parties met at the Devil’s Kitchen, which was a 
dark hole in a deep hollow between the two 
passes. After having made a careful search, they 
were satisfied that he was not there. On the top of 

13 
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Moel-y-Cidyll Mountain, above the Devil’s Kitchen, 
near a cairn, there was an old quarry, and it 
occurred to some that he might have fallen there, 
got hurt, and was unable to come up. So a small 
party, among whom was the anxious father, 
decided to go and see. 

The others, after considering for some time 
what to do, decided to return through Bwlch- 
garw, thinking they might happen to meet him. 
It struck one of them that he might have gone 
to Llyndu, a wild, solitary place with a deep lake 
surrounded by rugged rocks. A narrow path lead- 
ing to the place branched off half-way down the 
path. When they came to it, to their surprise, 
in the flash of a lantern they saw footprints of a 
man and a dog, which they traced at different 
parts for nearly two miles, till they came to a 
grassy part, when they could trace them no 
farther. The path now led by the side of a 
stream which flowed from the lake. When within 
five hundred yards of the latter the attention of 
the party was attracted by a felt hat whirling 
round in a pool in the stream, which one of the 
men took out on the prongs of his pitchfork. No 
one could say whether or not it belonged to Frank 
Owen, but thought they had better take it with 
them. After searching the pool carefully with 
sticks and the pitchfork, and were satisfied that 
he was not there, they proceeded to the lake, 
but found no trace of him anywhere. As they 
had no means of dragging the lake, they returned 
the same way, looking into every hole and examin- 
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ing every pool in the stream. Some continued 
the search in different directions, while a small 
company returned to the village, taking the hat 
with them, which they reached as the church 
clock was striking four. There was light in several 
of the houses, and people coming and going all the 
time. The returned company found the mother 
overwhelmed with anxiety and fear, and the room 
full of kind neighbours doing their best to calm 
and comfort her. When she heard the men 
coming in she started to her feet to meet them, 
and asked, greatly excited: 

“Have you found my dear boy ?” 

“No,” was the answer; “the only thing we 
saw was this hat, but we didn’t know whether it 
was his.” 

“Let me see it,” she said, taking it nervously in 
her hands and examining it. ‘Oh yes,” she cried, 
bursting into tears; “here are his initials, ‘F. O. 
Glanywern,’ inside. Oh, machgen anwyl i, what 
shall I do? I am afraid something has happened 
to him.” 

She dropped.back to the chair and fainted, 
with her hands grasping the hat. Members of 
the party continued to reach the village with the 
same sad tale of fruitless search. 


13—2 
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VI 


No one in the place was more anxious about the 
lost young man than Violet Pugh, who sat up till 
two o’clock, expecting to hear of his return. It 
was some time before she could sleep, and that 
only for a few minutes, to be disturbed by frightful 
dreams, in which she would see him falling over 
rugged rocks or steep precipices. When she once 
awoke she was filled with terror, and could hear her 
heart beat. She struck a match and lighted a 
candle, when she heard the kitchen clock strike 
three. Then she reached her hand to the mantel- 
piece, close to the head of the bed, and took down 
Frank’s picture in a little silver frame. In looking 
at it she whispered: 

‘‘How wicked it was of me to pretend that I 
didn’t love him! Oh, merciful God, keep him, 
dear boy !” 

She kissed the photo several times, and in 
looking at it imagined she saw some strange light 
flitting over it! She put it on the little round 
table by the bedside and extinguished the candle, 
but could not sleep. 


VII 


As Frank was walking along the brow of the 
mountain with Carlo at his heels, to his surprise he 
was met by an old schoolfellow, a farmer’s son, 
called Roger, who made him go home with him, a 
mile and a half away, to have some refreshments 
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and rest himself, where he spent a delightful 
couple of hours, and looked very jolly. His young 
friend and parents did their utmost to persuade 
him to stay there over-night. 

“No,” hesaid; “many thanks to you; I must go, 
and in fact should have been home long before this. 
I am sure they’re very anxious about me.” 

It’s quite dark,” said Roger; ‘‘if you’ll wait till 
the moon rises I'll go with you part of the way.” 

“T am anxious for starting,” he said, “ for I 
know my mother is very uneasy about me, but Ill 
wait for a few minutes.” 

He was getting very restless, and watched eagerly 
through the window for the appearance of the 
moon. At last, to his great joy, he saw her 
majestically rising behind the Hirnant Hills. 

*“‘There she is!” he exclaimed; ‘let us start at 
once. Now, Carlo, old friend, art thou ready? 
Come on!” 

‘Which way will you go ?” asked his friend. 

‘Over the Saddle of Moelfra and down by 
Llyndu,” answered Frank. 

“Tt’s rather difficult to find the path, unless you 
have been there before; but, of course, it’s moon- 
light.” , 

“Yes, it’s like day,” said Frank, “and I have 
been that way twice before; I am not at all afraid 
of missing my way.” 

“ Very well, old chap; if you must go I'll walk 
with you as far as Gwastadfryn.”’ 

When they got there, after exchanging a few 
words and a hearty shake of hands, Roger returned 
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and Frank went his way. Soon after this massy 
dark clouds began to gather which at times hid 
the moon altogether from view, and Frank took 
the wrong turning on the left while thinking all the 
time that he was on the right path. At last he 
began to hesitate, as he could see no sign of the 
lake, and after having rambled for two hours he 
was Startled by finding himself at Gwastadfryn. 

‘‘ Well, Carlo bach,” he exclaimed, ‘“‘ we’ve done 
it. Iam afraid we can’t get home to-night.” 

Just then the clouds suddenly vanished and the 
moon shone brightly. 

“Now,” he said, ‘‘let’s try again and sharpen 
our pace.” 

This time he was more fortunate, and in an hour 
and a quarter he was cheered and encouraged by 
seeing the lake and the narrow glen below in the 
clear light of the moon. In descending the steep 
narrow path he was deeply impressed by the view 
he obtained of Llyndu, which, surrounded by the 
dark, gloomy rocks, and the moon _ serenely 
shining on its placid water, looked indescribably 
fine. Some strange feelings took possession of 
him, and he shuddered and trembled. After he got 
down to the lake he stood motionless for some 
time with his back resting against a huge block of 
rugged stone, behind which grew a solitary 
mountain-ash. In glancing at the moon he felt 
that she was looking at him like a big passionless 
eye. The awful silence of the place, broken only 
by the weird sound of the waterfall at the head of 
the lake, with its doleful reverberations in the crags 
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above, overpoweringly impressed him, as he gazed 
at the image of the mountains in the depth of the 
clear blue water. 

“The water must be very deep here,” he whis- 
pered to himself. ‘Some think that life originated 
in water, and that may be the reason why men are 
sometimes tempted to end it in water. Ah, my 
darling Violet, life with you would be very heaven 
upon earth for me, but without you it is hell, and 
more than I can bear; and as you won't have me, 
the best thing I can do is to quench the fire of my 
hell, without you, in the silent depth of this lake ! 
But I was wrong when I told you, that evening in 
Bwlch-y-Llan that your refusal of me would be 
the starvation of my love. No, all the water of the 
Atlantic Ocean cannot quench its sacred flame, 
which will continue to burn for ever.” 

He stepped on a block of stone two feet from the 
shore, with its surface about two inches out of the 
water. After having steadied himself, he took out 
his watch, and saw it was five minutes to three. 
Carlo barked and made as if he was going to leap 
to his master. 

“Stay there, Carlo bach,” he said; “thou canst 
not follow me now, my faithful companion !” 

Before taking the fatal plunge, he took his pocket- 
book out of the breast pocket of his coat, opened it 
and took out a photograph. After having pressed 
it several times to his lips, and then to his heart 
and kissed it, he placed it back in his pocket-book 
which he put in his pocket and buttoned his coat, 
when a cloud passed over the face of the moon. In 
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an instant she shone brightly, when Frank whis- 
pered, “ Farewell for ever, my darling PB Ue 
just as he was going to take the plunge, he was pre- 
vented by a wonderful vision of a female figure in a 
white dazzling robe, which made the surrounding 
mountains quiver in its brilliant radiance, and he 
imagined he heard her saying, in the most tender 
and persuasive tone he had ever heard in his life, 
“Oh, don’t, Frank dear! don’t, for my sake!” He 
fell on his back, unconscious, the upper part of the 
body on the land. 

On the return of consciousness he felt something 
plucking at the collar of his coat, and on feeling 
with his hand he found that it was Carlo, struggling 
hard to pull him out of the water. 

“Oh, faithful, affectionate, noble Carlo!’ he ex- 
claimed, as he lifted himself up, “ little dost thou 
know what I’ve passed through to-night ; but, thank 
God, the victory is won, and I’ll spend all my re- 
maining days on earth, be they few or many, in the 
light of the heavenly vision I’ve seen! Where’s my 
hat, Carlo bach; it’s not anywhere here. I see there’s 
a fresh breeze blowing down the lake now; perhaps 
it has been wafted down before it. Never mind, 
let’s return at once; we'll go round through Glyn 
Aran, although it’s a long way, for we’ll meet with 
fewer people that way, as there are not many 
houses.” 

He walked down with a firm tread and a trans- 
formed countenance, and the time passed as in a 
dream, whilst he mused on what he had seen and 
heard in the vision by the lake. 
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VIII 


His mother was still sitting up, anxiously waiting 
for his return, and could not think of retiring till 
she could hear something about him. Just asa 
neighbour was passing out through the front door 
Carlo rushed in, whining and wagging his tail; he 
gave a lick to Mrs. Owen’s face on his way to the 
hearthrug, where he stretched himself before the 
fire. 

“ Oh, Carlo bach anwyl!” she exclaimed, ‘‘I am 
glad to see thee! Where’s thy master?” At that 
moment Frank arrived, when his mother exclaimed, 
starting to her feet: “ Oh, thank Heaven for ever ! 
Oh, my darling boy, where have you been? Tell me,” 
she continued, embracing and kissing him, with 
tears of joy running down her cheeks. Soon after 
his father arrived with a party, who had been told 
that his son had been seen coming down from the 
hills, and Carlo with him. 

Neighbours and friends continued to come all 
that day to rejoice with the father and mother on 
the safe return of their lost son. Frank was in bed 
for a week after this, and all he would say in 
answer to questions about his adventure on the 
mountains was that he had missed his way, and 
that his life had been miraculously saved. Violet’s 
story of her dreams, and the strange light she saw 
flitting, over his portrait at three o’clock in the 
morning, deeply impressed him, but he did not tell 
even her why. 
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IX 


On a bright morning in May, the following year, 
as two young men were walking together, in deep 
conversation, along the road near Aberdeuddwr, 
one shouted, “ Mind, Jones, there’s a motor; keep 
to this side,” when it dashed by them with a nice 
young couple inside. 

“By Jingo!” said Jones, “that was a beautiful 
motor, and the occupants looked as if they were 
proud of it.” 

“Yes; don’t you know who they were ?” 

~ Not? 

“ Frank Owen of Glanywern and his young wife.” 

‘“‘'You don’t mean it! I didn’t know he had been 
married. Who was she ?” 

“ Miss Violet Pugh of Tynycelyn.” 

“Dear me! And that’s her! A _ nice-looking 
young lady; I hadn’t seen her before. I know her 
father very well; he’sa bit of a crank, but not a bad 
Sotte” 


XV 


EPPO TORU HE errs 


I 


| aa JOSEPH, whose bardic name was Gwyn- 
fryn, or The Poet of the Hills, as some used 
to call him, was a poet of no mean order, and 
from time to time several of the productions of 
his muse had been published in pamphlet form, 
consisting of one or more sheets, and sold by 
himself as opportunity afforded. 

He was a typical Welshman of forty, short, 
stout, and strongly built, with sharp, piercing 
black eyes, and hair of the same colour falling 
in curls on his shoulders. He lived by himself 
in a small croft in the hills, called Llety, three 
miles from the quiet little village of Nantymeirch. 
The house was roughly built of big stones, with 
ferns growing here and there from chinks in the 
walls, and consisted of a kitchen, a bedchamber 
on the same floor, and a loft above, the latter 
reached by a step-ladder from the kitchen. The 
fireplace was open, with daylight visible through 
the chimney. Instead of a grate, fire was made 
on a big flat stone, five or six inches thick, fixed 
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on the hearth. On one side there was a settle, 
with one end reaching under the chimney, and an 
old oak armchair on the other side. Before the 
window was a massive sycamore table, and on 
the wall between the door and the window was 
fixed a rack for holding wooden spoons. By the 
wall opposite the door there was an old dresser, 
and by the end next to the chamber partition a 
tall eight-day clock with a brass face, and, sus- 
pended from a nail by its side, a warming-pan, 
more as an ornament than for use. Under the 
big beam across the kitchen were two pieces of 
wood, two feet apart, nailed together, on which 
rested half a dozen or more walking-sticks, and 
from another part of the beam large pieces of 
bacon were suspended from iron hooks. Houses 
of this kind are still common in some parts of 
Wales. 

The live stock of Gwynfryn consisted of a cow 
called Brithen, two goats called Fanny and Bet, a 
donkey called Dick, a few sheep, a dog called Cymro, 
two pigs, a cat, and a thrush in a cage. Gwyn- 
fryn used to talk to them as if they were human 
beings, and they all knew his voice and the sound 
of his footstep. He had always lived with his 
mother on the little farm, and since her death, 
some years before, he used to do everything for 
himself except washing his clothes. It was a real 
treat to watch him baking oatmeal cakes, turning 
them over with a large wooden hand spade as 
skilfully as any woman. He was a good hand 
also at making rushlights, which he preferred 
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for reading rather than lamps or candles, as he 
could hold a rushlight in any position he would 
wish. He was a great reader, and had a good 
selection of books, chiefly poetical, and nothing 
gave him more pleasure than to talk to friends 
about Welsh poets, and read or recite portions 
of their works. He was very fond of reciting 
Dafydd Ab Gwilym’s poem to May, repeating 
with gleeful animation the concluding lines : 
“Stars ye cannot journey on 

Joyously when she is gone; 

Ye are not so glossy bright, 

Blackbirds, when she takes her flight. 

Sweetest art thou, nightingale ; 

Poet, thou canst tell thy tale 

With a lighter heart when May 

Rules with all her bright array.” 

On a serenely calm evening in October, when 
the hills were bathed in the radiant rays of the 
setting sun, which flooded the kitchen through 
the window and open door, Gwynfryn, who was 
sitting in his armchair reading a book, which he 
held in his right hand, taking an occasional puff 
from a long clay pipe, with Cymro stretched on 
the hearthstone at his feet, was suddenly startled 
by a sharp knock at the door with the handle of 
a stick, followed by the words: 

**-You’re in, Gwynfryn, I see.” 

“Yes; come in. Oh,it’s you, Oliver Emrys! I 
am glad to see you; come and sit on the settle.” 

He was an old friend of Gwynfryn, who kept a 
small shop in the village, and was a poet like himself. 

“ And how are you, old friend ?” asked Oliver. 
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“Well,” answered Gwynfryn, with a smile, “I 
am able to do my work and eat my allowance.” 

“No one who can st) that, Gwynfryn, has a 
reason for complaining.” 

“No,” he answered; “if all could say that they 
enjoy the food ee earned and are satisfied, it 
would be heaven on earth. What brought you 
this way, if I may ask ?” 

“T’ve been up to Brynsaeth, and feel a bit tired.” 

“T am sure you do; it’s a long journey, and a 
very rough road.” 

“Yes, and I thought I would turn in to rest 
myself, and have a chat with you. But I am 
afraid that I have interrupted you in your reading ; 
and I see you were reading the Book of books,” 
pointing to the Family Bible on the round table 
by his side. 

“No,” he said; “it was the works of Dewi Wyn 
that I was reading now, but I had been reading 
it for some time before I took down Dewi Wyn. 
I am reading the Bible and the Apocrypha the 
twelfth time.” 

‘Oh, you read the Apocrypha, do you ?” 

‘“Yes; I read the Bible for the sake of its truth, 
and the Apocrypha mainly for the sake of its 
beautiful language ; for the Welsh of the Apocrypha 
excels even that of the Bible.” 

*‘T can’t say that I care much for the Apocrypha,” 
said Oliver, “though I read it sometimes. Dear 
me, how quiet it is here! Don’t you feel it very 
lonely? I believe it would make me feel quite 
melancholy.” 
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“Not at all,” answered Gwynfryn, with a sparkle 
in his eye, ‘‘ for I have the company here of kings 
and princes,” pointing to the bookshelves behind 
his chair, “and I can have a talk with them 
whenever I like, and I always feel better after 
having been in their company.” 

** Well, that’s something,” answered Oliver. 

“Yes, it’s a great deal, my friend, and I have 
everything I want. To-day I have been with Dick 
carrying the peat for winter, and have peeled the 
rushes for making rushlights, as you see ’—pointing 
to bundles of them suspended in the big chimney 
to dry—‘‘ and have made a brush with the peel to 
sweep the floor with.” 

**T didn’t know that rush-peels are good things 
for making brushes.” 

‘“*Oh yes, excellent things.” 

‘“‘T know,” said Oliver playfully, “that you’re as 
handy inside as outside a house; but don’t you 
think it would be a good plan for you to look out 
for a wife, for I am sure you would find a sensible, 
industrious, and economical woman of great help 
and comfort? And to tell you the truth, Gwynfryn, 
I am rather surprised that a man of your common 
sense hasn’t done so.” 

‘‘Ah, my friend,’ answered Gwynfryn, with a 
laugh, ‘common sense has nothing to do with the 
matter; it’s a question more for the heart than for 
the head. And if you’ve noticed, it’s the shrewd, 
logical, calculating men that blunder most in love 
and marriage affairs, and in this business, the 
same as in religion, it’s safer to follow the heart 
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than the head. But so far, I don’t think I’ve seen 
the one I would care for casting in my lot with.” 

“Well, there are plenty of good wives to be 
had,” replied Oliver, “and you’re such a favourite 
with the fair sex that you might have the pick for 
seven miles round.” 

“No, Oliver,” he answered sarcastically, “‘ good 
wives are not so plentiful as you think. Of course, 
you’re one of the fortunates, but you mustn’t think 
that all wives are like Mrs. Emrys.” 

“© So you won’t take my advice, then.” 

‘* Well,” he said, ‘‘I know that you mean well, 
but it’s not a question for advice. Some, of course, 
do ask the advice of others, but they always do as 
they like themselves.” 

‘Yes, as a rule perhaps, but not always. What 
would you think of Dorothy Owen, of Hafod, who 
is an excellent woman, but a bit domineering ?” 

“ No, thank you: she won’t do; if I would marry 
her I would be known as John the husband of 
Dorothy.” 

** Dear me, how quickly the time has passed! 
It’s striking eight. I must start at once.” 

“Don’t run away like that, old friend; it’s not 
often that you come this way. This clock is an 
hour fast. Have a little supper with me; the 
porridge is boiling on the fire; or you can have 
bread and cheese and a glass of milk.” 

“No, thanks; I won't stay, but I’ll take a glass of 
milk. How delicious! One has to climb the hills 
to get milk like this.” 

“Yes; no really good thing can be got without 
climbing, Oliver.” 
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“Quite true, and that in more senses than one. 
You think over the matter I mentioned to you 
just now.” 

“Well,” answered Gwynfryn, smiling, “I may 
feel inclined to do so some day—who knows ?” 


II 


Gwynfryn could turn his hand to almost any 
kind of work; was a bit of a carpenter, mason, 
slater, painter, thatcher, and farrier—in fact, was 
Jack-of-all-trades; and because of this, when not 
busy on his own little farm, was employed in 
different capacities by neighbouring farmers. All 
were on good terms with him; indeed, a great 
many people were afraid of offending him for fear 
he should take his revenge in poetic effusion; for 
several epigrams of his composition to persons who 
had sinned against him were current among the 
inhabitants of the place. 

Some time during the summer months he used 
to take Fanny and Bet up to a level spot on the 
hills, a mile and a half from his house, where there 
were rich patches of grass, to browse, taking books 
with him to read whilst watching them. But 
sometimes when he would be absorbed in his 
reading, with his head in his book, the goats would 
go astray into the rocks and cause him weary 
hours of searching for them. Once he found them 
on the narrow ridge of a hill four miles away. 
When he came within sight and hearing he 
shouted: “ Ye rascals, what do ye want there? 
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Come home at once.” They instantly obeyed, but 
when they were on the narrowest part of the ridge 
they were met by four other goats going in the 
contrary direction. But as the ridge was too 
narrow to admit of their passing each other, they 
stood for some time looking at each other as if 
deliberating what was to be done. At last Fanny, 
who walked first, knelt down, followed by Bet, and 
crouched close to the ground, when the others 
walked over their backs. 

“Well done, Fanny and Bet!’ shouted their 
master in great admiration; ‘‘ ye’re the two most 
intelligent goats in the whole country, and I must 
forgive ye all for giving me the trouble of coming 
after ye. And ye have taught me a noble lesson 
by stooping so gracefully to conquer.” 

In going home he said to them playfully: “I 
think, old ladies, that I have devised a plan which 
will prevent you from going astray when I take 
you up to the hills to browse.” 


Ill 


On a hot afternoon Gwynfryn might have been 
seen taking Fanny and Bet up to the hills, with 
the pockets of his coat full of books, and two hanks 
of strong cord under his arm. When he got to the 
level spot he sat on a grassy knoll bya big boulder. 
‘“‘ Now,” he said, with a smile, uncoiling the hanks, 
‘‘as the old adage says, ‘In union there is 
strength.’” He tied the goats, one to each of his 
ankles, Fanny to the right and Bet to the left. 
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**Go now,” he said, and enjoy yourselves to the 
length of your tethers; there’s no true freedom 
without restraint.’ The device answered the 
purpose admirably, till one day an accident 
happened which made the poet determined never 
to repeat it again. 

As he was, on one delightful afternoon, with a 
balmy south breeze passing over the hills, sitting 
on the grassy knoll with his back resting against 
the boulder reading the Interludes of Twm o’r 
Nant, the Shakespeare of Wales, with an occa- 
sional pull of the cords assuring him that Fanny 
and Bet were all right, a hunt suddenly dashed 
down the hill, when the goats were so frightened 
that they darted away at full speed, dragging 
Gwynfryn after them. He was as much frightened 
as the goats, and although he shouted to them to 
stop, it proved of no avail, and in trying to rise to 
his feet he would tumble over, with the books, one 
after the other, coming out of his pockets. To 
his great terror he saw that the goats had dragged 
him to within a few yards of the edge of an old 
stone quarry, and in making a strenuous effort to 
rise to his feet he fell on his side and tumbled over 
the edge of the quarry. But fortunately the goats 
turned round and pulled the cords in a contrary 
direction, which lessened the force of the fall. But 
as Gwynfryn’s weight was too much for the goats, 
he continued to pull them back till he reached the 
bottom of the quarry. There he was groaning on 
his back, with his limbs tightly held up by the 
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IV 


The attention of a bonny, strong shepherdess, 
called Buddig, the daughter of Morris Hughes, of 
Fron, the next farm to Gwynfryn’s, coming down 
from the hills, where she had been looking after 
her father’s sheep, was attracted by the two goats 
struggling near the edge of the quarry, and she 
hastened to them. 

“Jn the name of goodness,” she whispered to 
herself, “‘why have the poor creatures been tied 
here?” 

On looking into the quarry she was startled 
by seeing a man lying on his back at the bottom, 
with his limbs held upright by the cords which 
were tied to the goats. She ran round as quickly 
as her feet could carry her to the opening to the 
quarry to rescue the unfortunate man, whoever 
he was, unless he was killed. On finding that he 
was alive, and who he was, she exclaimed : 

“Great heavens! Gwynfryn anwyl, how did 
this happen?” 

“Ask Fanny and Bet,” he answered playfully, 
although in great pain. “For God’s sake, my 
dear girl, loosen the cords from my ankles!” 

It was after some effort that the girl succeeded, 
as the goats in dragging him down the hill had 
made the knots very tight, and when she did, he 
exclaimed, with his feet dropping down: 

“Many thanks to you, dear Buddig. I shall 
never forget what you’ve done for me in my 
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terrible plight. If you will help me to rise to 
my feet I’ll try to walk home.” 

“Very well,” she said, putting her hands under 
his arms to lift him up. 

“Confound it!” he cried in agony. ‘Gently, 
my girl. I can’t put any weight on my left foot, 
and my right arm is quite limp, and very painful; 
I am afraid some bones are broken. Put me down, 
Buddig fach. Oh, what shall I do? My head is 
swimming, and I feel very thirsty.” 

“T’ve got a small tin in my pocket,” said 
Buddig, with a tear in her eye, “‘ which I carry 
with me for taking water to drink from streams 
on the hills, and I’ll run to the little spring 
below the quarry to fetch you some of its clear 
cool water.” 

She was back in a few minutes with the tin 
full of sparkling water. 

“Thank you, my girl; I am very thirsty,” he 
said, raising the tin to his parched lips with his 
trembling hand. ‘“‘Oh, how delicious it is! I 
am afraid that I can’t walk home, and I don’t 
know what to do.” 

“ Would you like to have a little more water ?” 
she asked. 

“TI think I should,” he answered, “if it’s not too 
much trouble to you.” 

“No,” she said, with a smile; ‘I don’t know 
what trouble is when I am attending to others 
in trouble.” 

“T feel much better now,” he said, in drinking 
it, “and perhaps I could walk home now.” 
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“No,” said Buddig, “you had better not try. 
I’ll run home to tell father; he’s sure to get 
somebody to help him to take you home.” 

Then taking her jacket, which she carried on 
her arm, and had put on a block of stone when 
she began to attend to him, she said, folding it: 

“Let me put this under your head on that 
hard rock.” 

“That’s too much kindness, Buddig,” he said, 
“and I won't allow it.” 

““You must,” she said, with a laugh, putting it 
under his head. ‘‘ How does it feel ?” 

“Very comfortable,” he answered, ‘‘and it’s 
more than I had a right to expect; and when 
I get better I’ll invoke the muse to inspire me 
to sing your praise in the best song I ever 
composed.”’ 

“‘ Very well,” she said, with a smile, in skipping 
away to tell her father; “be sure to put Fanny 
and Bet in it.” 


vV 


Buddig shortly returned, accompanied by her 
father, the cowman, and a farm labourer, carrying 
a wooden hurdle with a thick home-made _ bed- 
quilt thrown across it. 

“Well, Gwynfryn bach!” exclaimed Morris 
Hughes, as they reached the place, ‘‘ how did 
this happen? Iam very sorry for you.” 

“Yes, indeed, old friend, I am in a terrible 
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plight, and I might ’ve been here for hours in 
agony and anxiety, if your dear daughter hadn’t 
providentially happened to see Fanny and Bet 
by the edge of the quarry.” 

“So it seems, and I am glad she happened to 
come down this way in the nick of time. I 
believe the best thing we can do is to take you 
home on this hurdle as soon as we can; I’ve 
sent the lad down to the village to ask Dr. Pughe 
to come up at once.” 

“Tt’ll be a grand sight,” said Gwynfryn, with 
a smile. 

‘‘There’s nothing else to be done,” answered 
his friend, nodding to Buddig to spread the quilt 
on the hurdle, when he and the other men lifted 
up the helpless sufferer, and gently laid him on it. 
Buddig placed a bundle of bracken she had 
gathered, with her jacket on the top of it, under 
his head. 

“ Now,” she said, ‘‘ you look quite cosy.” 

As they were about starting, people from neigh- 
bouring farms, who had heard of the accident, 
began to gather to the place, and by relays of four, 
often relieved, he was conveyed home, two miles 
away, in-less than forty minutes. When they 
were drawing near the house, Gwynfryn suddenly 
asked: “‘Have you seen any sign of Fanny and 
Bet ?” 

‘©Oh, don’t trouble about them, old friend,”’ said 
Morris Hughes; “they’re sure to be all right.” 

*T cant help it, Morris Hughes bach,” he 
answered; ‘‘in spite of the accident we’re great 
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friends; and doesn’t the Bible say that a righteous 
man regardeth the soul of his beast ?” 

“Oh, I dare say the goats are already home,” 
said Morris Hughes; “‘they’re more sure-footed 
than their master.” 

“TI am not sure about that, if I had had my 
ankles free.”’ 

As they were putting the hurdle down in front 
of the house the doctor arrived, his horse steaming 
with perspiration. He ordered the sufferer to be 
carried gently into the house and placed on the 
sycamore table by the window, that he might 
examine him. He found that the left leg below 
the knee was fractured in two places, also the right 
arm, and there were several bruises on his head, 
face, and hands. 

“He must be put in bed at once on the 
mattress,” he said, “that I may attend to his 
injuries.” 

‘* Ah, doctor,” said the patient, ‘‘ that’s a work- 
house bed.” 

‘** Yes,” answered the doctor, with a smile, ‘‘ and 
a hospital bed as well; it must be hard, to keep 
the bones straight. You’ve had nasty injuries, 
Gwynfryn,” he added, in putting on the splints. 

*“ Yes, doctor, but it might ’ve been worse. What 
if the cords had snapped, or the knots slipped when 
I fell, or I had dragged the goats after me? I 
might ’ve been killed.” 

‘‘Had it so happened, the probability is that 
your fall would ’ve been fatal,” said the doctor ; 
“and evidently your life has been miraculously 
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saved. Although the goats caused the mischief, 
they saved your life.” 

*“No, doctor anwyl, the blame rests with me, and 
not with the poor creatures, for tying them to my 
ankles. How long shall I have to be here, doctor ? 
I hate to be in bed.” 

‘‘For some weeks in any case; and you must 
keep very quiet, and have some careful woman to 
attend to you. I believe Matty Mark is disengaged 
just now, who is the best in the village for attend- 
ing to the sick; and if you like I’ll send her up.” 

‘*?Hem! she’s got an awful temper, doctor.” 

“* Well, yes, she has,” answered the doctor, with 
a laugh, “‘ but she’s an excellent worker, as hot- 
tempered women generally are. As the Welsh 
adage says, ‘ Lle bo camp bo rhemp.’”’ 

“ She’ll order me like a boy, and I would rather be 
under any kind of government than that of the 
petticoat.” 

“Oh, never mind,’ answered the doctor; “a 
change of government is a good thing sometimes. 
It’s only for a few weeks and she'll do the work of 
the house as well as attending to you.” 

“Very well, then, doctor; please send her up.” 

Morris Hughes and Buddig volunteered to stay 
and help till Matty Mark would come up. Buddig 
lighted the fire and madea cup of tea for him, while 
her father went to see how things were outside. 
During the weeks the patient was in bed all the 
neighbours showed great kindness towards him by 
sending him nourishment, and offering to help. 
But no one took greater interest in him during all 
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the time than Morris Hughes and Buddig, who 
called regularly, three or four times a week, to see 
him. 


VI 


Gwynfryn got on remarkably well with Matty, till 
one day Fanny and Bet came to the front of the 
house bleating pitifully. 

“Oh, the poor creatures!” he said pathetically, 
“they long to see me, and I long to see them. 
Matty fach, let them come in, that I may have a 
look at them.” 

“Goodness gracious, man! What’s the matter 
with you? Do you think that I'll allow the dirty 
things to come into the house, after I’ve been on my 
knees washing the floor? Men have no feeling for 
poor women, and would like to use them as mats 
for wiping their feet.” 

“No, Matty fach,” he said, trying to calm her; 
“they’re not that inconsiderate and cruel. Do let 
the goats come to the door of the chamber, just 
for a second; they won’t mess the floor. Just one 
look will satisfy me and them, that they may see 
that I am alive.” 

‘Upon my word, you’re more silly than them,” 
she cried, flinging the door open for them to come 
in, when they rushed to the bedside, bleating and 
shaking their tails. 

“That’s enough,” shouted Matty; “look at the 
marks of their dirty feet on the clean chalked floor ! 
Don’t shake your heads at me, with your long 
beards! Out with you at once, or I’ll take the 
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poker to you! Off with you, you ugly devils!’ she 
continued, pushing them away. 

Just then Buddig arrived and asked, with 
surprise : 

“ What’s all this row about ?” 

“Yes, indeed,” answered Matty, greatly excited, 
“you may well ask; there has been much greater 
rows than this for lessreasons manyatime. Think 
of the man wanting the goats taken to his bedroom, 
as if they had been children! I’ve heard it said 
many a time that poets are mad, but I’ve had a 
proof of it to-day.” 

“ Mad or not,” answered Buddig, with a smile, in 
passing through the door, “I'll go in to have a 
look at him.” 

“ How are you to-day, Gwynfryn ?”’ she asked, 
standing by the door of the chamber. 

“Still getting better, thank you. Come in and 
sit on this chair.” 

“T am glad tohear it. I’ve heard that two ladies 
called to see you to-day.” 

“ What two ladies ?” 

“ Two old acquaintances of yours.” 

“ Oh, you mean Fanny and Bet. Ah, you would 
have been surprised to see how glad the poor things 
were to seeme; but their presence caused a terrible 
storm of lightning and thunder.” 

“Yes,” said Buddig, laughing; “I saw the 
lightning flash, and heard the thunder roll, as I was 
coming to the house, but it’ll purify the air for you.” 

“ Hush! she’s coming in,” whispered Gwynfryn. 
“ How’s your father ?” 
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‘“ He’s quite well, thank you, and in a good trim ; 
we started together, when Evan Matthew, the 
butcher, or ‘The Fat Butcher,’ as some nickname 
him, called about some fat pigs.” 

“ Well,” said Gwynfryn, with a twinkle in his eye, 
‘“T like to see fat pigs, but whenever I see fat people 
I feel that they ought to go on all-fours.” 

“Ah, that’s too bad, Gwynfryn! you're too play- 
ful and humorous, but it helps you to get better.” 

At that moment they were startled by the 
shattering of a piece of crockery on the kitchen 
floor : 

1B n it!’ shouted Matty; “there’s a dish 
in fragments which Old Nick himself can’t put 
together.” 

“Whew!” whispered Gwynfryn, “that’s an effect 
of the storm.” 

“Evidently,” answered Buddig, with a smile; 
“T’ll run to see if father is coming; we’re going to 
churn for you this evening, and I’ll make the butter.” 


Vil 


The first day for Gwynfryn to be allowed by the 
doctor to leave his bed was an occasion of great 
joy. He had invited a few of his friends to tea, 
among whom were Oliver Emrys and Morris 
Hughes and Buddig. At the suggestion of Matty, 
Buddig came up early that afternoon, to make 
pancakes and help in preparing tea. In that part of 
Wales pancakes are made almost as thin as wafers, 
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and are turned over in the frying-pan by tossing into 
the air, which requires great skill and quickness, as 
the cake spreads all over the bottom of the pan. It 
was not easy to get anyone to beat Buddig in this. 

“Ah, my friends,” said Gwynfryn, as they sat 
round the table, ‘‘ how glad I am to have you here 
to-day, to rejoice with me on my coming, though 
on my crutches, out of the Babylon of my bondage !” 

“You’re not more glad to see us,” answered Oliver 
Emrys, “ than we're to see you, and that so wonder- 
fully recovered after your nasty accident.” 

“ Well,” he said, ‘‘ I shall never forget the great 
kindness all the friends and neighbours about here 
have shown towards me; and I feel that it was 
worth my while to have met with the accident that 
I might have a proof of the noble feelings of my 
friends towards me. Isn’t there a wonderful power 
in trouble and suffering to draw out sympathy and 
kindness from human hearts! And no one,” he con- 
tinued, looking at Buddig, ‘showed me greater 
kindness than tender-hearted Buddig.” 

Matty cast an occasional alternate glance at the 
two with the corner of her eye, suspecting that wire- 
less telegraphic messages passed between them, and 
more than once, she gave a nudge to the woman 
who sat next to her, with a suspicious turn of her 
eye. 
“The accident,” she said, smiling, “ has taught 
Gwynfryn one good thing.” 

“ Well, what’s that ?” he asked, looking at her. 

“That you can’t do without women,” answered 


Matty. 
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“ Gently, Matty, gently ; I don’t know about that, 
but I must admit, that they’ve been very kind and 
attentive to me, and I am sure that I wouldn’t ’ve 
got on so well without their help.” 

“Tam glad to hear him make that confession,” 
remarked Morris Hughes, “ and I hope he’ll be on 
the lookout now for a wife.” 

“Yes, and a sensible woman about his own age,” 
said Matty, looking at Buddig, who blushed, and 
dropped her eyes. 

“It’s very easy for you, my friends, to give advice, 
but there’s such a bother connected with the busi- 
ness that I feelit’s better for me to remain as I am. 
If I should succeed to win the affection of the one 
I would take a fancy to, perhaps the parents would 
object.” 

“T don’t think, my friend,” said Morris Hughes, 
“you would find much difficulty there, once you 
succeeded in winning the hand of a young woman, 
you couldn’t be long without having the consent of 
the parents.” 

“Mind, Morris Hughes bach,” exclaimed Matty, 
“that you don’t commit yourself. What if he has 
fallen in love with your own daughter? He’s very 
fond of her company, and she likes to come to see 
him.” 

“For shame, Matty!” cried Buddig, colouring, 
and turning her beautiful blue eyes; “I am not 
going tomarry. How awfully suspicious old-maids 
are! But if they should have a chance, they would 
never refuse it.” 

“You're greatly mistaken, my lass,” resented 
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Matty; ‘‘ I’ve had more offers than you could count 
on the fingers of both your hands, which is more 
than you can say, though you would wish to add 
Gwynfryn to the number.” 

“Ah, Matty,” he exclaimed, “don’t think that 
Gwynfryn’s offer is to be despised.” 

“Far be it from me to do so,’ she answered ; 
“and should it happen, I think you would make a 
very handsome couple, and really, the one who 
made these delicious pancakes deserves a good 
husband.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Oliver Emrys, “ was it she that 
made them? ‘They’re the best I ever tasted. By- 
the-by, Gwynfryn, I’ve heard that you’ve composed 
a beautiful poem on your rescue from the quarry, 
and I beg to move that it be read now, for the 
entertainment of the company.” 

““T second it with pleasure,” said Morris Hughes. 

“No, my friends,” said Gwynfryn; “it can be 
read only to one.” 

“ Ts that one here now ?” asked Oliver Emrys. 

“ Although we're very great friends, Emrys,” 
replied Gwynfryn, “I can’t allow you to go to my 
carpet-bag.”’ 

“ Ah,” exclaimed Oliver Emrys, “ I believe there’s 
something in the air.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“T don’t mean anything like cholera, but some- 
thing a great deal more catching—only for two.” 

“ Ah,” said Morris Hughes, “once you poets 
begin to talk in parables, no soothsayer can under- 
stand you. Now, Buddig dear, it’s time we started, 
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that we may get home in time for milking the 
cows.” 

“T’ll stay a little longer to have a chat with him,”’ 
said Oliver Emrys; “ it’s not often that I am able to 
come up to see him.” 

“Yes, indeed, do, my friend. I shall feel very 
lonely if you all run away at once.” 

“Oh, he won’t be lonely long, I warrant you,” 
remarked Matty, as she began to clear the table. 


VIII 


On a hot afternoon in May, after this, Gwynfryn 
might have been seen walking through the village, 
well dressed, and although leaning on his staff, look- 
ing remarkably well and cheerful. He turned into 
Oliver Emrys’ shop : 

“ Holloa! old friend,’’ exclaimed Oliver, extend- 
ing to him his hand; ‘who would ’ve expected to see 
you here? I am very glad to see you, especially to 
see you looking so well.” 

“Yes, thank you, I am all right now, except a 
little lameness, but the doctor says that it’ll be all 
gone in time.” 

“JT think you’ve come round wonderfully well. 
Won’t you come into the parlour for a little time ?” 

“ Just for a few minutes,” he answered; “I’ve a 
little business with you.” When they were seated, 
Gwynfryn continued: “I am going to ask you the 
favour of acting as a witness on Friday morning.” 

“With pleasure, my friend; it’s the day that 
Lloyd Roberts, the solicitor, comes to the village, 
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isn’t it? I am glad you’re going to have your 
will——”’ 

“No! no! it’s not to act as a witness to my 
will,” interrupted Gwynfryn, ‘“ but to a ceremony.” 

“ Oh, I see, you’ve taken my advice.” 

“No, my friend; as I told you before, it’s not a 
question for advice—I am following my heart.” 

“ And who’s the fortunate young lady who has 
won your heart, if I mayask? I’ve heard the name 
of Buddig mentioned more than once.” 

“You'll see everything on Friday,” answered 
Gwynfryn, with a smile, “ Remember, half-past 
eight on Friday morning, at Bethel Chapel.” 


Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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